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AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

Many persons will regret that it has not been found possible 
to profit by the offer of the American Government to supply 
our West Indian colonies with an unlimited number of negroes, 
The negroes are wanted there ; it is said that they are not 
unwilling to go, and it is certain that the American Govern- 
ment is anxious to send them, It is difficult, however, to 
know who the legal masters of the self-liberated slaves really 
are, and though we recognise no slavery on British soil, we 
have been obliged to recognise it hitherto in the United States, 
and cannot very wel! assist the Government at the present crisis 
in its endeavour to abolish it at the expense of the Southern 
proprietors, What would bethe consequence of our accepting the 
American Government’s proposition? Simply that fugitive 
negroes would be shipped for the West Indies as fast as we 
could take them, while the fact of our taking them would be a 
direct encouragement to them to fiy, Thus we should be 
aiding the North in its attempt to subjugate the South by 
force of confiscation, and sooner or later might be called to 
account by the Southerners for receiving their property from the 
hands of their enemies, When the war had just broken out the 
supporters of the Government were all ready to explain to us that 
hitherto it had been impossible to abolish slavery in the United 
States by any general law, because it was a question which 
each State must legislate for separately, If that be a true 
view of the case, which we fully believe it to be, the Govern- 
ment has no right to emancipate the negroes, even though it be 
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admitted that the Southern States have no claim to the inde- 
pendent position which, de facto, they have now maintained 
for nearly two years, It is still a question for each State to 
decide separately, and would have to be so regarded if the 
Union were re-established to-morrow, Some ardent supporters 
of the North continue to tell us that the South in time 
must be subdued, and therefore that we can deal with the 
American Government as freely and as confidently as we 
should with Austria, notwithstanding the universal disaffection 
of Hungary, But, considering that the Southern Con- 
federation may yet succeed in establishing itself as a separate 
State, or collection of States, and that most European states- 
men are of opinion that, practically, that result has already 
been attained ; considering also that, even on the hypothesis 
that the Union atill exists, there is nevertheless much doubt 
as to whether the Central Government can legally eman- 
cipate the slaves in any one State without the sanction of 
the Legislature of that State; considering, finally, that, 
whatever be the result of the war, England is sure 
to come in for a good measure of blame from one 
if not both sider, it is certainly prudent not to accept 
the liberal offer of the American Government, To decline 
it is, perhaps, not generous towards the negroes, nor is 
it advantageous to the sugar-growers of Demerara and Berbice, 
who are greatly in want of labour, But it is as well to abstain 
from all, even the most distant, semblance of officiousness in 
our dealings with what are still called the United States, 


By acceding to the proposition of their Government we should 
at once incur the enmity of the Confederates, and in the 
improbable case of a reunion this enmity might easily extend 
itself to the North. 

It may be said—and, indeed, is said in more than one 
quarter—that on high moral grounds, and for the sake of 
keeping up our character as a nation that abhors slavery in 
every form, we ought to have embraced with joy this oppor- 
tunity of giving liberty to many thousands of negroce, 
These remarks come, for the most part, from the very 
men who, in regard to our general dealings with foreign 
Powers, advocate the principle of non-intervention in 
its most absolute sense, But as it is, if American slaves 
were to be landed in the West Indies, we may be sure 
that they would not be turned away, and that they would find 
work quite as easily with or without the guarantee of the 
British Government, To make a formal srrangement for 
carrying away the confiscated slaves of the Southern pro- 
prietors is a very different thing from maintaining our laws 
as to the personal inviolability of all innocent men on British 
coil, 

The exact position of American affairs is never very easy to 
determine, thanks to the contradictory reports that are brought 
to us by every mail, We know that the North has struck four 
great blows without producing any impression on the South, 
But we have no information as to the resources of the 
Southerners, and it is, of course, by exhausting them that the 
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North now hopes to bring them to submission, That it never 
can do so by fair fighting is morally certain, but it is impos- 
sible to say that an insurrection of negroes may not paralyse 
them, or that they may not be reduced by want of supplies, In 
the meanwhile it is clear that no ordinary poverty can terrify 
them, and that they know how to keep the arms which they 
are constantly taking from the enemy. 

Another important fact in regard to the South is that it is 
thoroughly united, at least as far as the whites are concerned, 
There can be no question with them as to whether they shall 
go on fighting, or with what degree of energy the war 
shall be carried on, They fight to defend themselves, and 


must use whatever energy they find necessary to repulse the | 


enemy, The North, however, can attack at its leisme, and 


in the intervals finds time and occasions in plenty to) 


possible for an Englishman who is not very familiar indeed with 
American affairs to understand the politics of the parties into 
which the North is now broken up, or even to get at the meaning 
of their party names, Etymology is no guide in the matter, 
A special political dictionary would be but of little use unless 
a new edition appeared every year ; for scarcely a twelvemouth 
passes without the introduction of rome new political term, 
As arule, political parties in America seem to call themselves 
anything, They take any sort of name, as a negro wears any 
sort of ornament, without the slightest reference to its appro- 
priateness, Tennyson's line 


Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat, what care I! 


would be a good motto for them, The most aristocratic 
section are the “ Democrats,’ and the most despotic the 
“ Republicans,” Such titles as “ Know-nothings ” and “ Hard- 
shells ” were less confusing to Englishmen, for they expressed 
nothing whatever, Ask an American the origin of the Demo- 
cratic party, which has lately gained so much ground, and he 
will tell you not to trouble yourself about the name, and that 
the present Democratic party is merely the old “ Locofoco” 
party newly christened, What the principles were of the 
“locofocos”” is not clear, the one thing certain about them 
being that they derive their tile from some “locofoco” lucifers, 
which the founders of the party took with them to a public 
meeting where they knew that the gas was to be turned off at 
8 critical moment, and by means of which the hall was speedily 
re-illumined, 

We should like very much to see a trustworthy (and, of 
course, recently published) guide to political parties in America, 
It could not fail to be amusing, and might even be instructive, 
In the meanwhile it seems certain that all shades of pulitics 
are to be found in the North; while in the South the two great 
divisions are black and white, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWNHALL AT 
CHESTER. 


Tax Exchange and Townhall of Chester were totully destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday, the 30th ult, The building cuntained the police- 
office, cells, and offices on the ground floor ; and police-court, town- 
hall, and council-chamber on the first floor ; above them a number of 
rooms, some of which were used as offices and others for storing 
papers. The structure, which was situated in Northgate-street, was 
completed in 1698, at a cost of £1000, towards which the Mayor of 
the day—Roger Whitley—contributed largely, The building was of 
brick, ornamented with stonework, The first floor was supported b 
stone pillars, through which was a spacious thoroughfare from sout! 
to north, On the ground floor of the building there were market-stalls 
on the Saturday, The whole presented a curious mixture of architec- 
tural design, and was as inconvenient a building in every department as 
could possibly have been designed, Visitors to Chester will remember the 
statue of Queen Anne, arrayed in coronation robes, which stood in a 
niche in the south front, and which for nearly two centuries has been 
the silent witness of many strange changes in the old city, There 
were several tablets on the front, the blazonry on which was con- 
sidered remarkably fine, The police, or pentice, court was a quaint 

lace, The room was small, and afforded but accommodation 

‘or the public and the officers who assembled day after day. Round 
one side of the room, on panels, were the its of old Cestrians, 
who, in the course of five hundred years past, left sums of money 
for the comfort of the poor ; which sums, as is usually the case, have 
in the lapse of time been diverted from their original purposes. In 
this room and others there were several valuable paintings, one by 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, one by Jackson, and another by West. 
As the fire is said to have originated in the pentice-room, 
it is to be feared that most of these tings have been 
seriously, if not totally, destroyed. The Townhall was fitted up 
as a sessions court, and was panelled in the old-fashioned style, and 
ornamented with licters’ fasces and Round the walls were 
full-length portraits of Cestrian wort! Above this room were a 
number of lumber-rooms, which were filled with cartloads of old papers 
of all —— Another room on the same floor as the Tow: 
was nicely fitted up, and used as the council-chamber. Here, again, 
were a number of ‘aits. ‘The fire was first discovered, about six 


o'clock, in the flooring of the pentice-court, Owing to the exceeding 
dryness of the wood, the flames made rapid The rope of the 
firebell was burnt, and this prevented the from being rung 


out to the inhabitants. As soon as the flames reached the ceil- 
ings all hope of saving the building was abandoned, as the fire 
raged with great fury, and, fed by the stores of , all the 
available resources of the fire brigade were found ineffectual to stay 
the progress of the fire, All the paintings that could be reached 
were removed as speedily as possible, plenty of willing hands being 
extended to save the property, Besides the city engines, the fire- 
engine from the castle was brought into use, and, worked by soldiers, 
dia good service, The roof fell in within half an hour from the com- 
mencement of the fire, and then huge burning flakes were borne by 
the wind across the city, excitin great apprehension for the safet; 
of the new Market-hall, which is Eg =e close by the Townhall, 
and also for the houses in the city, The inhabitants were, however, 
on the alert, and prevented further destruction of property, All the 
valuable records, we believe, were saved, 


OXFORD AND Russtan WAR TROPHTES.—When the Russian War was 
ended the English share of the guns captured at Sebastopol was scattered 
broadcast over the country, every petty official who chose to apply in 


Strongly denounced the bad taste and va tone 
displayed in the disposition of these cared gfhiy yg 
unanimous in refusing them standing-room in front of their hall, 


ond ws * ‘ 2 f, | cause. 
become divided and subdivided against itself, Itis next to im- | 


Foreign Futelligence, 
— 
FRANCE. 

The reception at the Tuileries on New-Year's Day was marked hy 
no extraordinary incident, and the whole proceedings were conducted 
with an unusual degree of calmness and a total absence of excitement 
or apprehension, The Papal Nuncio offered the congratulations of 
the diplomatic body, and in reply the Emperor briefly thauked him, 
and expressed his happ ness at seeing the representatives of ail the 
Powers around him; udding, “They will be able to bear witness to 
my desire to uphold those frienoly relations so requisite for present 

and future security,” 
ITALY. 


The King of Italy, according to annual enstom, received on New- 
Year's Day deputations from the Senate and the Chamber. To the 
compliments of these deputations his Majesty replied :— : 

Let us all join in good wishes to Italy. The year just expired did not bring 
to us the benefits which we anticipated. t 1 
propitious tous. ‘rust in me, who have dedicated my life to the national 
During the past year we had misfortunes. 
their duty, and compromised the public peace. In order to progress we have 
need of concord. Fortunately, we have an army which increases in discipline 
and organisation every day, and which is the greatest guarantee of our 
rizhts, But this army will not be an available force till the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, which occupy # large proportion of it, are tranquil. Thus our common 
efferts should he devoted to this, which everybody must consider the mot 
important as it is the most pressing object. “The nation must not delude 
itself by pleasing dreams, but trust to facts and to resolute acts. Let the 
Chamber of Deputies trust to me, as 1 put my entire trust in them. : 

On New-Year’s Day the Pope tock the opportunity of publicly 
manifesting his satisfaction witli the Emperor's present policy on the 
Homan question, On receiving the French officers he eulogised the 
valour and discipli : 
the blessing of Heaven on both officers and men. He al+o alluded to 
the Emperor and the virtues of the Empress, and expressed much 
solicitude for the Imperial Prince, : 

An attempt to get up a reactionary demonstration was made in 
Naples on the tihiust, The telegram describes theindividuals engaged 
in the attemps as belonging to the lower class; but amongst those 
arre-ted there were two curates, some priests, and a colonel formerly in 
the Bourbon service, Upon the latter were found documents relating 
to a revolutionary conspiracy, 

The Government is urging the Prefects throughout Italy to push 
forward the foriation of 220 battadons of the National Guard, 


SPAIN. 

It is asserted that, Marchal O'Donscil is determined to disgolve the 
Cortes and to make an appeal to the country should his policy be 
opposed by the deputies, 

In a recent sitiing of the Cortes a senator urged that the setilement 
of the English coupons shonld be delayed till Great Britain sur- 
rendered Gibraltar to Spain—en event not very likely to happen, 
though some foreign journals affect to believe iv probable, after the 
offer of England to resign the protectorate over the Ionian Islands, 
There is, however, no parallel whatever between the two cases, and 
the one cau in no way rule the other, 


AUSTRIA. 

Count Rechberg has addressed a circular to the diplomatic agents 
of Austria abroad on Hellenic affairs, In this despatch Count 
Rechberg states that the Greek question is intimately connected with 
the Eastern question, and protests against the elevation of an Italian 
Prince to the throne of Greece, 


RUSSIA. 

The cold in Russia is almost insupportable, and as no snow has 
fallen there ig no travelling, as sledges cannot move without snow, 
The wind blows with such viclence that on approaching the Neva 
neither the thickest cloak nor the warmest far can resist it, The 
impossibi ity of travelling by sledge has raived the price of provisions 
enormously at St, Petersburg, as none arrive, as formerly, by that 
mode of conveyance, Many of the necessaries of life have risen 100 
per cent, Accounts from Moscow likewise state that the winter has 
set in there with unusual severity, 


SERVIA. 

Advices published in the Vienna papers state that great agitation 
prevails in Servia, Apprehensions are entertained of fresh demon- 
strations hostile to the Porte, as well as against the Government of 
the Prince of Servia, 

TURKEY. 


There has been a Ministerial crisis at Constantinople. Several 
Ministers have resigned or been displaced, and their places supplied 
by others, ‘The details of Turkish Court intrigues, or the names of 
the “outs” or the “ins” at the Ottoman capital, are scarcely of 
sufficient interest to be worth giving in full, 


ANECDOTES OF KING VICTOR EMMANUEL.—In the good old days of 
Divine right to do ill an architect built the splendid marble steps of the 
Royal Palace at Naples, and, as it was found inconvenient to pay him, there 
was nothing easier than to trump up some excuse and put him in prison. 
There the poor man lingered until Garibaldi drove out the Bourbons and 
liberated many of the victims of their caprice. His story, however, being 
unknown, or neglected in the general frenzy, his liberty, sweet as it was, 
was embittered by want. It happened lately that a man who played a pro- 
minent part in the Revolution had an audience of King Victor Emmanuel. 
He begged two graces, and first related the facts above reported. * Sire,” 
said he, “‘ I know you can never ascend those stairs again with pleasure until 
an injustice, though committed by your predecessurs, be redressed.” The 
King was much moved, and demanded what sum would be a compensation. 
“ Anything that your Majesty shall order to be paid will be received with 
gratitude.” “ Will 30,000f, beenough?” ‘* Whatever the King may give; 
nay, 15,000f.” On the spot an order was written out for 40,000f.  ‘* I have 
# second grace to ask of your Majesty, On landing recently at Messina a 
beggar with one arm approached me. To my inquiries he replied that he 
had lost his arm while fighting the battles of his country between Palermo 
and Marsala; that he was destitute, and had no other means of existence 
but such a3 were accorded by charity. I thought is a disgrace that such a 
case should exist without relief. 1 took him to my agent, had his likeness 
photographed ; and this, Sire, is the man.” Much excited by the narrative 
the King ordered his Minister to find a post for him, and granted him 2000f, 
for immediate relief. Both sums. it is needless to say, were paid out of the 
King’s private purse. “ And now,” said his Majesty to this advocate of the 
distressed, “ what do you ask for yourself?” ‘ Nothing, Sire ; but if the day 
shall come when I shall see all Italy united, then I will ask a favour oi your 
Majesty.” ‘ Would that all were like you!” exclaimed the King. 

A Bisnop’s View OF GARIBALDI.—The Most Rey. Dr. Cullen delivered a 
discourse in his cathedral at Dublin on the 31st ult., in which he reviewed 
the old year from his Church's point of view. Referring to Italy, he said :— 
“One after another the enemies of the Holy See and of religion are passing 
from the scene of their iniquities. Many of the leaders in the sacrilegious 
warfare have gone already before the Eternal Judge to account for their 
m sdeeds; many have fallen from the height of their usurped authority 
never to rise again. Disorder and confusion, robbery and bloodshed, have 
been the consequences of their crimes; and the unhappy man who was 
saluted by infatuated crowds as a redeemer, who was hailed as the first of 
heroes and almost placed upon the altars of Protestant England because he 
swore eternal enmity to the Catholic clergy and proclaimed the Pope to be 
Antichrist—this unhappy man, ignominiously defeated by a handful of 
soldiers, wounded, and taken prisouer at Aspromonte, has lost all his prestige 
and become an object of contempt even to those who puffed him up with 
their praises; and he has retired into obscurity, there, it is to be hoped, to 
weep over his follies and transgressious and to bemoan the many calamities 
inflicted on his country.” 

PASSPORTS IN ROME,—A letter from Rome of tho 13th, in the Monitenr, 
says :—“' The numerous complaints which have been for ro long made against 
the formalities to which travellers, both native and foreign, are subjected in 


the Pontifical States, have at last been attended to. An ordinance of the | 


Director-General of Police declares that from the Ist of January next any 
Pontifical subject, on application to the authorities of his place of residence, 
and on payment of two pauls (one franc) can receive a card with which he 
may travel throngh all the provinces of the State without having to go 
through any other formality. Such individuals, however, as are under the 
surveillance of the police cannot move from one place to another withont 
special authorisation. Foreigners wishing to enter the Papal States must 
be provided with a passport viséd by the representatives of their country. 
On reaching the frontier they will present it for signature to the proper 
authority, after which, on payment of one paul, they aw fy freely in 
the Roman States and travel about at their pleasure, same formality 
will take place on their leaving the Papal territory,” 


Let us hope that 1863 will be more | 


Some persons failed in | 


lice of the French army of occupation, and invoked | 


| his position upon that subject, as he desired to do the best under t! 
; 


| the slaves of “rebels 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
GENERAL NEWS, 


There has been a serious Ministerial crisis at Washington, cau ed 
by acaucus of the Republican members of the Senate, in which a 
resolution was passed declaring that a partial reconstruction of tty 
Cabinet was necessary, As the resolution was known to be directed 
against Mr. Seward, that gentleman immediately tendered his resiz. 
nation, which was followed by a similar step on the part of My, 
Chace, A committee of the causus had an interview with the 
President, at which all the members of the Cabinet, with the exception 
of Mr, Seward, were present, A warm discussion took place, aud 
the President stoutly defended Mr, Seward as well as Mr. Chase and 
Mr, Stanton, aud finally resolved not to accept their resignatious, 
Mr, Seward and Mr, Chase accordingly resumed their offices, aud the 
Cabinet remained in its integrity. 

A bill had passed Congress erecting Western Virginia into in 
independent Scare ; this measure the President had not signed, 
and the Conservative party were using all their influence to induce 
him to veto it, which it was believed he would do. A bill had been 
introduced to horise the raising of two hundred coloured regiments, 

President Lincoln had informed the Border State Commitiee that 
sued the emancipation proclamation from a behef that it would 
put, if convinced of the contrary, he would moaily 
4 e 
lea prevailed that the notification as to freeing 
* on the Ist of January would be issned, but 
with modifications exempting certain of the Border States from its 
operation, : 

President Davia had issned a retaliatory proclamation, dated the 
23rd ult., to the effect that General Butler or any of his cumaiissic 
officers, if captured, stall be delivered to the St.tes where 
belong, to be deals with according to the laws of those Siat i 
Commissioned eflicers commauding siaves will be delivered to the 
authorities of the Statcs where they may be captured, This pro- 
clamation is understcod to mean that General Butler and his suv. 
dinates, together with the other parties concerned, will be tried and 
hung snould they fail into the hands of the Confedera'es, 

There has been little change in the position of the armies in 
Virginia, The Confederates had abandoned Winchester, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and retired upon Scunton, They tore up the 
rails between the two places, and carried off the iron, 

Tke Federal General Foster bad captured Kinston and Golds- 
horough, North Carolina ; but after fighting four battles, in which he 
sustained heavy loss, and destroying a portion of the Wilmington 
and Weldon Railroad, together with a large amount of private pro- 
perty, had retired to Newbern. 

The position of the Federal armies in the south-west was exciting 
apprehension, The Confederates had recaptured the town of Holly 
Spring, and cestroyed 200 wavcens, cotton, Commissary stores, 
ammunition, éc, valued at 500,000 dois., aud burnt Union City, The 
Federals state their loss av Holly Springs at 200 killed and wounded, 
and 150 taken prisoners. In arvaid npn Memphis the Confederates 
carrird off 100 cattie and 180 mu A force of 7000 Confederates was 
reported to be advancing upon Columbus, their original stronghold on 
the Mississippi. It was suppozed that the Confederates would make 
an effort to erush the army of General Rosecrans, at Nashville, 
Tennessee, recover that place, and defeat General Grant’s cawpaign 
against Jackson and Vicksburg, Mississippi. General Grant was 
already so situated that he could not eeud an order twenty miles in 
any direction from his own camp. 

General Banks's expedition had proceeded to the extreme Soutl), 
from which it was inferred that it was designed for an attack on 
Mobile, Charleston, or some of the Southern cities, A rumour pie- 
vailed that Banks was to superscde Butler at New Orleans, 

It had been discovered that immense frauds have been committed 
on the Government by the persons raising regiments, furnishing 
army supplies, maintaining troops, or engaged in other Government 
contracts, 
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THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG. 
GENERAL BURNSIDE’S OFFICAL REPORT, 
The following report from General Burnside as to the battle of 


Fredericksburg, dated the 10th ult., has been addressed to General 
Halleck, as Commander-in-Chief of the Federal Army :— 


General,—I have the honour to offer the following reasons for moving the 
army of the Potomac across the Rappahannock sooner than was anticipated 
by the President, Secretary of War, and yourself, and for crossing at a 
point different from the one indicated to you at our last meeting at the 
President's :— 

During my preparations for crossing at the place I had first s lected I 
discovered that the enemy had thrown a large portion of his toree down the 
river and elsewhere, thus weakening his defences in front, and wlso thought 
I discovered that he did not anticipate the crossing of our whole force at 
Fredericksburg, and I hoped, by rapidly throwing the whole command over 
at that place, to separate by a vigorous attack the forces of the enemy on the 
river below from the forces behind and on the crest in the rear of the town, in 
which case we could fight him with great advantage in our favour. To do 
this we had to gain a height on the extreme right of the crest, which height 
commanded a new road lately made by the enemy for the purpose of more 
rapid communication along hislines, which point gained, his positions along the 
crest would have been scarcely tenable, and he could have been driven from 
them easily by an attack on his front, in connection with a movement in the 
rear of the crest. How near we came of accomplishing our object; but for 
the fog and unexpected and unavoidable delay in building the bridges, which 
gave the enemy twenty-four hours more to concentrate his forces in his 
strong positions, we would almost certainly have suc ied In which case 
the batule would have been, in my opinion, far more decisive than if we had 
crossed at the places first selected, As it was, we came very hear success. 
Failing in accomplishing the main object, we remained in order of battle 
two days—long enovgh to decide that the enemy would not come out of his 
strongholds to fight us with his infuutry; atter which we recrossed to this 
side of the river unmolested, and without the loss of men or property. AS 
the day broke, our long lines of troops were seen marching to their different 
positions as if going on parade, Not the least demoralisation or disorganisa- 
tion existed. 

To the brave officers and soldiers who accomplished the feat of thus 
recrossing the river in the face of the enemy, I owe everything. For the 
failure in attack I am responsible, as the extreme gallantry, courage, aud 
endurance shown by them was never exceeded, and would have carried the 
points had it been possible. To the families and friends of the dead I can 
only offer my heartfelt sympathy; but for the wounded I can offer my 
earnest prayers for their comfort and final recovery. 

The fact thet I decided to move from Warrenton on to this line rather 
against the opinion of the Presijent, Secretary of War, and yourself, and 
that you left the whole movement in my hands, without giving me orders, 
makes me responsible. I will visit yon very soon and give you more definite 
information, and, finally, I will send you my detailid report, in which a 
special acknowledgment will be made of the services of the different grand 
divisions, corps, and my general and staff departments of the Army of the 
Potomac, to whom I am so much indebted for their support and hearty 
co-operation. I will add here that the movement was made earlier ths 
expected, and after the President, Secretary of War, and yourself requ 
me not to be in haste, for the reason that we were supplied much sooner by 
the different staff departments than was anticipated when I last saw you. 

Our killed amounts to 1152, our wounded to about 9009, and our prisoners 
700, which last have been paroled and exchanged for abont the same number 
taken by us. The wounded were all removed to this side of tho river, and 
are being well cared for, and the dead were all buried under a fiug of truce. 
The surgeons report a much larger proportion of slight wounds than usual, 
1632 only being treated in hospitals. 

lam glad to represent the army at the present time in good condition. 

Thanking the Government for that entire support and confidence which I 
have always received from them, I remain, &c. 


THE ADVANCED POST AT FALMOUTH, BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

After the recall of General M‘Olellaa, and the assumption of the 
command of the army of the Povomaec by General Burnside, it was 
determined to alter the line of advance upon Richmond from the 
route by Gordonsville to that by Fredericksbur ¢ ; aud it wes arranged 
by the Commander in the field and Generals Halleck nod Miegs, the 
heads of the war departments at Washington, who visited hin at his 
head-quarters for the purpose, that pontoons and supplies should Le 
senton to Falmouth to meet the army whee it should rea h thet 
point, These pontoons, however, in consequence of scme blunderiny, 
the perpetrators of which do nus seem to heave been as yet ascer- 
tained, did not reach Falmouth till long after the army arrived there, 
A considerable amount of time was thus lost, which enabled the 
Confederates to concentrate their troops for the defence of the new 
point of attack, and to erect such works in the rear of Fredericks- 
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mae line impossible, In his evidence before a committee of Congress, 


ecially appointed to inquire into the causes of the late disaster to 
Ae Federal arms, General Burnside thus describes his plans and 
operations up to the crossing of the Reppabannock on 


December :— 

On the 13th of November I started the column down the road to Frede- 
joksburg, not knowing anything about the delay in the starting of the 
Lear because the telegram announcing the delay did not reach War- 
Pre von dunetion wutil 1 had left to come down here with the troops, and that 
He vram did not reach me until I arrived here on the morning of the 19th, 
*! n it was brought me by an_ orderly, who had brought it down to War- 
err Junction. After reaching here IT saw at once that there was no 
Phe ing the Rappahannock with the army at that time. It commenced 
ist ning, and the river began to rise—not to any great extent, but I did not 
Hs ow how much it might rise. There were no means of crossing except by 
joing up to the fords, and it would be impossible to do that, because of the 
eoability to supply the troops after they had crossed. General Sumner 
arrived here with his troops in advance. He cent to me asking me if he 
}ould cross the river, as he was very much tempted to take his own corps 
at es to Fredericksburg by a ford near Falmouth, as there was no encmy 
t ere except a very small force. I did not think it advisable that he should 
cross at that time. The plan I had in contemplation was, if the stores and 
those bridges had come here as I had expected, to throw General Sumner’s 
whole corps across the Rappahannock, fill waggons with as many small 
stores as We could, and, having the beet cattle for meat, then to make a rapid 


movement 
and fight a 


battle before Jackson could make a junction there. We knew 
that Jackson was in the Valley, and felt that there was force enough on the 
Upper Rappabannock to take care of him. We felt certain that as soon as 
the enemy snew of our crossing down here the force under Jolinston would 
pe recalled, and we wanted to meet this force and beat it before Jackson 
could make a junction with them, or before Jackson could come down on 
our flank and perhaps cripple us, ‘ 

Falmouth thus became the advanced post in the first instance, and 
the head-quarters of the Federal army afterwards, General Sumner 
was in command of the var guard or leading division of the army, 
and first arrived at Falmouth, In his evidence before the committee, 


he s 

On my arrival at Falmouth, on the lith of November, a battery of 
artillery on the other side of the river opened upon us the moment a portion 
of our troops appeared on the ridge of the bank at Falmouth. I imme- 
diately put a battery into position, and I think in (not to exceed) fifteen 
minutes they drove every man on the other side from their guns, and they 
ran off and left four guns in the field, My orders were to advance and hold 
Falmouth—not {to cross, which I accordingly did till the town was 
bombarded, and we crossed the river on the 12th of December, 


Our Engraving on page 25 represents an outpost of the corps of 
General Sumner after having taken possession of Falmouth, and 
previous to the arrival of the remainder of the army, 


THE FORLORN HOPE CROSSING THE RAPPAHANNOCK, 


When, after considerable exertions and much delay, pontoons were 
at last got in suflicient numbers to enable the army to cross, the 
work of building the bridges became one of much difficulty, as the 
Confederates bad by this time fully diviaed the intentions of the 
Federal Commander and taken measures to counteract his move- 
ments, General Burnside, in answer to questions from the committee 
of investigation already referred te, thus describes the process of 
constructing the bridges and the gallant dash by which the town of 
Fredericksburg was wou—a succees, however, which only proved the 
prelude to a terrible reverse :— 

I expected that the bridges would be built in two or three hours after they 
were unloaded, which was about Govlight. Instead of that those on the 
right were not built uatil three o’clocs 1: the afternoon, and I had only the 
means of getting across one division over the bridges on the right. General 
Franklin's bridges were built about noon, and were held by onr troops on the 
opposite bank, This gave the enemy time to accumulate his forces, which 
were stretched along the river from Port Royal up to the battle-field, before 
I was able to order the attack, While the men here were unloading the 
bridges and putting them into the water the enemy’s sharpshooters opened a 
very heavy fire from the town, and our batteries opened upon the town with 
aview of silencing them. In this manner the bridges were built about two- 
thirds of their length, at which time the bridge-builders were driven off and 
had to take shelter on the bank. Repeated efforts were made to get the 
bridge-builders out to the ends of the bridges with the necessary materials, 
but they all failed. It was then reported to me that it was impossible to build 
the bridges under that fire, and that the sharpshooters could not be driven 
out of the town by the artillery. We had 143 guns in position, the larger 
portion of which were playing upon the town, I said to the officers 
who had reported to me that it was impossible to build the bridges 
that they must be built, and that some plan must be devised 
for getting the sharpshooters out of the way, so that the men 
could get to work. Upon consulting with General Hunt, Chief of Artillery, 
and General Woodbury, of the Engineers, it was agreed to fill the boats with 
our own men, run them quickly across under fire, throw them on the bank, 
and let them go into the streets and houses and drive the sharpshooters away. 
This plan was successfully carried out, and in fifteen minutes after the first 
detachment of troops had reached the opposite shore our men began building 
the bridges, and in half an hour more they were completed. 


This is the incident depicted in our Engraving on page 25, and 
was a movement as gallantly executed as it was boldly planned, 


THE FEDERAL DEPOT ON BELLE PLAINS, 


Of course, when the line of advance upon Richmond was changed, 
it became necessary to form a new base of operations, and to ac- 
cumulate stores at a convenient point sufficient for the supply of so 
immense an army as that which General Burnside led to Fredericks- 
burg. A place called Belle Plains, near Acquia Creek, near the 
mouth of the Rappahannock, was the spot fixed upon for this pur- 
pose, and here hundreds of thousands of bales, boxes, barrels, and 
cases of supplies were accumulated as fast as they could be landed 
from transports, and hauled through the mud by the poor over- 
worked mules, A view of this dép6t, the principal one for the supply 
of the army of the Potomae, is given on page 24, The scene por- 
trayed is highly characteristic, and the Picture needs no further 
explanation, as, indeed, it explains itself. 


FEDERAL LOSSES AT FREDERICKSBURG, 


The New York correspondent of a contemporary, who has stood 

fast by the Federal cause, writing under date Deo. 20, in the midst of 

“indignation and despondency ” increasing in intensity, gives some 

a information touchiong the great blunder on the Rappa- 
ait — 


The more we know of that tremendous struggle, the more excuse there 
seems to be for those who are disposed to despair of the country and the 
cause, Instead of only 40,000 men having been engaged, as we were at first 
led to believe, it now appears that the whole army took part in the fray ; and 
that, instead of only 5000 men haying been killed and wounded, 13,500 are, 
at the lowest estimate, the number of the victims of this stupendous 
folly. Jt appears that, from early morn until dark night, division 
after division was hurled against a steep hillside honeyeombed with 
ritle-pits, lined with stone walls and redoubts, bristling with batteries and 
crowned with woods, and defended by 100,000 men ; that at sunset Hooker's 
Teserves, the flower of the army, led by a man whose unconquerable 
sudacity has procured for him the soubriquet of “ fighting Joe Hooker,” 
Went into action maddened and desperate by looking on all day from the 
other side of the river at the slanghter of their comrades. After a brief but 
tremendous struggle of about half an hour’s duration the night fell, and 
they, too, were compelled to retreat, shattered and broken, On the left, where 
there were no stone walls to hit against, although the position was terribly 
strong, Jackson was driven on @ mile and his first line forced, but at tremen- 
dous cost, and as long as the centre was not carried this partial success was use- 
less, The story, as I have it from eyewitnesses, is unparalleled in the annals of 
military blundering. Every column that advanced against the centre encoun- 
tered, 500 yards in front of the position which they were directed to carry with 
the bayonet, the converging fire of upwards of 60 guns, ranged in a semicircle 
on the heights behind, and the ciose, well-aimed, and ceaseless musketry of 
°'),000 or 40,000 men, concealed in the woods, in the rifle-pits, behind the 
stone wall, and in the adjoining houses. What this meant you may guess 
from the fact that French's division, which was the first to attack, went into 
fclion 6000 strong ; it came out with only 1/00 men untouched, The other 
divisions did net suffer quite so severely, but all suffered terribly. There has 

en nothing like it in the war, except the Southern charge upon M‘Clellan’s 
position at Malvern Hills—another piece of butchery as heroic and as useless. 

his last one was, however, more terrible, for it united temerity with courage. 

ti he carnage began at daybreak, and division after division marched to its 

ate all day long, each leaving its mound of dead at the foot of the intrench- 

ments, and then straggling down the hill into cover under withering volleys 
Tom every crest and knoll within a mile round.” 

Saar 

Pr are NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG, when it was 

iter cold, and when hundreds were frozen to death, a friend said to President 

Thealn, “ There will be terrible sufferings among the soldiers to-nij 

I President replied with feeling, and no doubt truthfully, * Yes; yet 

Would willingly swap position with the meanest soldier in that vast army !” 


that, as the event proved, rendered the attempt to advance by 


e 12th of | 
|; ova have been deposited in the streams of Lough Mask, in addition to those 


down in the direction of Richmond, and try to meet the enemy | 


t.” | 


IRELAND. 


SALMON IN IRELAND.—A fish-walk has been made for two miles over the 
rocky ground between Lough Corrib and Lough Mask, in the county of 
Galway, at a cost of £650. By this means salmon are now enabled to pass 
up and down freely. Within the past four weeks no less than 770,000 salmon 


of last year, making a total of 1,429,000 ova. But in addition to this large 
supply, forty adult salmon have been conveyed alive a distance of twenty- 
three miles in a large tub of water,and, by frequently renewing the water on 
the way, they arrived as lively at the end of their journey as they were at the 
beginning. Those were the first salmon that had ever been known to inhabit 
the River Robe, a tributary of Lough Mask, which covers an area of ground 
thirty miles by ten, 

DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN.—On the Ist of January Cornelius Hackett, 
aged 108 years, died in the city of Armagh, possessed of all his faculties. He 
was born on the property of Lord Charlemont, in the county of Tyrone; and 
when the French landed at Carrickfergus, in 1760, he accompanied his father 
(being then six years of age) to the scene of action, This proves his birth 
to be in 1754, and his age 108 years. Deceased was a sawyer by trade, and, 
even up to within a few months of his death, was able to move about the 
street and use the spade or rake. 


SCOTLAND. 


Tue LATE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT WINCHBURGH.—The report by the 
Government Inspector as to the Jate accident on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway bas been published. The canse of the event is therein traced to 
the inexperience of the pointsman, the existence of a divided authority as 
respects the engine-driver, the absence—in contravention of the rules laid 
down by the directors—of a “ pilotman,”’ who should have directed both 
driver and pointsman, and certain specified deficiencies in signals. 

STATUE OF LORD CocKBURN.—A statue to the late Henry Cockburn, the 
eminent Scotch advocate and Judge, has just been placed in the Parliament 
House, Edinburgh. ‘Though comparatively little known south of the Tweed, 
Cockburn is a name familiar to every Scotchman. He was thronghout his 
long life closely associated with Francis Jeffrey, especially in the institution 
of the Ldinburgh Review, and in the early movements in Scotland for political 
reform. When Jeffrey became Lord Advocate, on the Whigs coming into 
office in 1830, Cockburn was appointed Solicitor-General for Scotland, and 
held that office till his elevation to the Bench in 1834. As a pleader, 
his {displays of forensic eloquence are regarded as among the most 
striking and persuasive ever heard at the Scotch Bar, and his judicial 
decisions are looked back to with high admiration and respect. But it 
was as a patriotic aud kindly Scotchman, deeply attached to his country 
and his countrymen, that his memory is most revered in the north, As the 
biographer of Jeffrey, whom he survived four years, he produced one of the 
most interesting books in Scottish literature. He was likewise the author of 
avolume of ‘ Reminiscences of Eminent Persons of his Time,” which is 
replete with characteristic and amusing anecdotes of the leading Scottish 
notabilities of the period. The statue, which is erected by subscription, is 
from the chisel of Mr. W. B. Brodie, R.S.A,. It is a full-length figure, in the 
robe of Solicitor-General. The likeness is remarkably truthful and vivid, 
and the attitude very faithfully represents the placid but dignified deport- 
ment of the man, The work is undoubtedly the finest this able seulpior has 

vodueced, The following is the inscription on the pedestal :—‘* Henry 

jockburn, born Oct. 26, 1779 ; Solicitor-General, 1830 ; Senator of the College 

of Justice, 1834; died, April 26, 1854.” The figure is placed a little to the 

right of Roubillac’s famous statue of Lord President Forbes. The old 

Parliament House of Scotland (which has been since the Union an adjunct 

to the law Court) has now a serics of seven statues, those of Lord Jeffrey and 

Lord Presidens Boyle, by Steell, being (excepting Cockburn) the latest 
ions, 


THE PROVINCES. 


SERIOUS POISONING IN LINCOLNSHIRE,—A serious case of arsenical 
 spensress | has just been investigated at Revesby, a village a few miles from 

orncastle, in Lincolnshire. An old woman named Garner died some time 
ago, and was buried. Owing, however, to rumours of foul play the body was 
exhumed, and Professor Taylor has found that death was caused by poison, 
the poison being arsenic. The son of the deceased and his wife have been 
committed to Lincoln on a charge of wilful murder. Since then the body of 
a former wife of Garner has been exhumed, and it is found to present 
appearances of arsenical poisoning. 

DISf{URBANCES ON BOARD HER MAJESTY'S SHIP CORNWALLIS AT 
HULL.—During the past few days the sailors of her Majesty's ship 
Cornwallis, lying at Hull, have conducted themselves in a very riotous manner, 
It is the practice for the Hull police to apprehend those sailors who are on 
shore beyond their leave. These men are called stragglers, and the police 
take them on board to be dealt with by the commander of the vessel. This 
proceeding on the part of the police has excited the ire of “ Jack,” who does 
not like to have his pleasures curtailed while on shore. A few days ago, 
when several policemen took on board the vessel numerous stragglers whom 
they had apprehended, they were received with groans from the crew, and as 
two policemen wore pening along the deck a sailor, who had asmall hose, with 
which he was washing the vessel, suddenly turned it on the officers of the 
law and gave them a sound drenching. The officer on duty ordered the 
sailor into custody for this freak, but the officers were again assailed with a 
shower of missiles from the portholes as they were leaving the vessel. This 
conduct was immediately brought under the notice of Captain Grenfell, and 
he has taken the necessary steps to punish the offenders. 

A CLERGYMAN CHARGED Wirlt ForGERY.—A clergyman, the Rev, 
Joseph Wood, of Clayton-le-Moors, near Biackburn, is in custody, charged 
with forgery. He was the president of a local friendly society, and £400 of 
its funds were given to him to invest with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. He subsequently | prog a receipt, pur- 
porting to be from the Commissioners, for the sum of £400. It now appears, 
on his own acknowledgment, that he only sent £200 and forged the receipt 
for £400. He is remanded previous to being committed for trial. 

SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT KNOTTINGLEY.—A serious collision took 
place on Tuesday morning at the Knottingley Junction, between the first 
Great Northern up-trains from York and Leeds. The station is approached 
in a direct line from Leeds, but the York trains run into the main line bya 
loop from Burton Salmon. The weather was foggy, and on the two trains 
coming up to the junction they ran into each other with great violence. 
Two carriages were smashed to atoms, and about twelve persons were injured, 
several receiving severe fractures. Medical aid was immediately obtained 
from Pontefract, and the sufferers were attended to, 


Tum CuurcH.—There are in England and Wales 28 Bishops, 30 Deans, 
72 Archdeacons, about 17,000 clergy. In Ireland there are 12 (Protestant) 
Bishops, 32 Deans, 1536 benefices. In Scotland 7 Bishops, 161 clergy (of the 
Episcopal Church), with 156 churches, There are 40 Protestant Bishops 
in the colonies, and 4 Missionary Bishops, and 1781 clergy. The senior 
English Bishop (the Bishop of Winchester) was a Bishop so long ago as 
1826; but the Protestant Bishop of Connecticut was consecrated in 1819, 
when George III. was King. 

SEWAGE OF TOWNS.—The second report of the Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the best means of utilising the sewage of the cities and towns 
of England, with a view to the reduction of local taxation and the benefit 
of agriculture, has been published, together with analysis of evidence, 
minutes, &c. ‘The Committee report:—‘That it appears, from the 
evidence laid before them, that the value of the sewage of the cities 
and towns varies greatly, according to the extent to which the manure 
and other fertilising refuse of the place is discharged into and mixed 
with the town drainage, and to the extent of the area of rainfall 
which flows into the town drains; but when these fertilising matters 
are not diluted in an unusual degree the sewage is of great agricul- 
tural value ; that the cost of the application of this sewage depends upon 
the relation of the town to the surrounding agricultural lands, and to their 
value and quality; but when these relations are not unusually adverse to 
the application of the sewage it can be applied for agricultural purposes 
with profit, either to the town or to the owners of the land. That evidence 
has also been laid before them to show that town manure can be collected 
before it is mixed with the drainage, and profitably applied to agricultural 

urposes ; but this application has been too limited to admitof thetr express- 
ar any opinion on the subject.” The Committee think that the information 
now obtained wili enable the authorities in each city or town to deal with 
the sewage in the manner most suitable to the particular circumstances of 
the place ; but desire to add that the municipal authorities have not at 
poe sufficient powers to enable them to rent or otherwise deal with lands 
n their neighbourhood for the most profitable application of the sewage in 
relief of local taxation.” 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS,—In the wordy war now waging between the 
Courts of Berlin aud Austria, the latter has by no means the worst of it. It 
is related that on a recent occasion Count Bismarck-Schinhausen, amongst 
other grievances, made the complaint that Austria was guilty of a grave 
affront towards Prussia in maintaining a Minister and not an Ambassador at 
Berlin. ‘ What can I do?” answered Count Rechberg, “the Reichsrath has 
— voted a salary for a Minister, and in Austria the Crown has adopted the 
unfortunate habit of abiding by the decisions of the Chamber of Deputies on 
financial questions.” 

MR. RAREY, the horsetamer, has been appointed Commissioner of Horses 
in the Federal States. His first official act was to go to the army of the 
Potomac, under Burnside, where he inquired into the health of the horses 
and adopted a new system to check the mortality among them, 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN, it is asserted, while visiting the battle-field of 
Antietam, ordered an officer, who has very superior vocal powers, to sing 
him a song; and there, as the story goes, the President regaled himself by 
listening to “Jim along Josey,” in the presence of the unburied dead and 
in the hearing of the uncared-for wounded, This caps Nero fiddling while 
Rome was burning, 


THE REVENUE, 


Year ended Dec, 


Quarter Quarter Year Year 
end, Dec. | end. Dee, jend Mer. end. Dee. 31, 1862, 
and 31, 186! 30, 1862, Bi, 1891. 31, 1862, 
Net Net Net Net Increase. | Dic: i 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. Revenue, | vires Se 
ra | | z 
Cusioms ... ...| 6,117,000 = 
| Excise oo] 8,8! 627,000 
Stamps .., tks 
Taxes 0,000! 3,119,000 3,148,000 — 


Property-tax . 1,000, 9,962,000 11,104,000, 1,142,000) 


Post Office 910,000 | 3,600,000 3,600,000 100,000; — 
Crown Lands . 84,000} 1 6,042) — 
Miscellaneous 292,039 63:1,055,761) — 


Total... 17,068,039 /18,378,928 68,603,851 70,996,42 


Net Increase 


IN THE DISTRICTS OF BOLOGNA AND THES ROMAGNA, where a twelve- 
month ago malefactors had all but gained the upper hand, it is asserted that 
there is now as much safety for life and property as anywhere on the Conti- 
nent, or even in England itself, 

CHARLES TAYLOR was walking with his sweetheart, near Edgbaston» 
Birmingham, when a man tapped him on the shoulder, and, saying that he 
had “ wanted him for some time,” requested him to accompany him to the 
police-station, ‘The silly fellow submitted, and on the way the “detective” 
searched him and transferred Taylor's watch to his own pocket. It was not 
until his captor loosed his hold and bolted that Taylor detected the trick. 
The thief got off, 

So MUCH DISTREsS at present exists in the town of Nottingham that the 
Mayor has issued a circular roliciting subscriptions to “raise a fund of 
about £1000 for affording relief by the distribution of soup, and in some 
instances bread, and which are to be given after careful personal inquiries.” 

AMERICA AND THE DISTRESS IN LANCASIIRE.—-A letter has been 
received by Messrs, Thomas Vielden and William $8. Stell, of Manchester, 
and Mr. Frank Crossley, M.P., from the New York Lancashire Relief Com- 
mittee, appointing them a committee to distribute the snpplies of provisions 
which are to be sent by the George Griswold and other vessels. The New 
York committee express a hope that the ships laden with contributions for 
the relief of the distress will be freed from all harbour dunes and port 
charges. It would, indeed, be discreditable if they were subjected to any 
such exactions, 

LIFE-BOAT SERVICES.—The life-boat of the National Life-boat Institution 
stationed on the Braunton Sands, North Devon, was instrumental in 
rescuing twenty persons from the ship Louisa, of Bristol, in a gale of wind 
and heavy surf on the Istinst. ‘The ship was being towed across the bar 
by two steam-tugs, when the warps parted and she drifted headlong amongst 
the fearful breakers on those dangerous sands. The life-boat of the 
institution stationed at Buddonness, near Dundee, was also the means of 
saving three persons from the ketch Nenha, of Berwick-on-''weed, which 
was totally wrecked on the Abertay Sands, at the mouth of the River Tay, 
in a strong gale and thick weather on the 4th inst. 

THE LATE MR. JOHN JOLLY, farmer, of Enstone, Oxford, has left a 
legacy of two hundred guineas to the National Life-boat Institution, 


THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 


Tue French still continue to make slow but seemingly sure advances 
in Mexico, Late accounts—received through Gallic sources, of 
course—represent the people as receiving the French with great 
enthusiasm and hailing them as deliverers, This may be true toa 
certain extent and of a portion of the populace, but can hardly be 
so of the bulk of the Mexicans, and especially of the intelligent 
classes, who are more likely to prefer a native Government, how- 
ever defective, to foreign domination, however fair-spoken, It is 
difficult, however, to obtain accurate information on these points, 
and we must be content to wait till the lapse of time shall allow 
true history to be written, and the course of events shall have been 
sufficiently advanced, ere we can judge accurately either as to whether 
the French are welcome in, or are likely to be beneficial to, Mexico. 

The Engraving on page 21 represents the baggage-train of the 
French army conveying stores from Vera Cruz to Puebla, 


THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA. 

Tue termsof the French treaty with Cochin-China |i» “dy been 
made public, and, after a long period occupied i segotiatiu with 
the least trustworthy people in the «orld, it is believed that I'rance 
has secured a definite position in the country. During the past 
summer the news from Indo-China announced the terminaiuon of the 
war with the Annamites, and we presented our readers witli Hn- 
gravings illustrating the ceremony of signing the preliminaries 
between Admiral Bonard and the principal mandarins, who brought 
full authority from the Emperor ‘Tu-Duc, ‘The mandarivs Phan- 
Thank-Hiang, Minister of Commerce and chief of the Embassy, and 
Lam-Druy-Hiess, Minister of War and formerly Viceroy of Tonquin, 
ewbarked on board an Annamite corvetiv, which was towed by the 
Forbin to Saigon, escorted by ten great junks, each rowed 
by from eighteen to twenty-eight oars, and by a dozen 
smaller vessels, The River Hue presented a marvellous spectacle 
on this important occasion, since the costumes and appointments 
of the Ambassadors and their suite blazed with every colour of the 
rainbow, and the reception of the Imperial Plenipotentiari>- -vas as 
imposing as European ideas of state and the circumstances of tue case 
would permit. After having respectfully bowed down before the 
great seal of France attached to Admiral Bonard's instructions, the 
mandarins were invited to partake of a collation provided for them 
on board the Duperre, to which they had b:en conveyed, bt »tated 
their determination neither to taste food nor to join in festivity until 
peace had been declared 

The influence which France has regained over this empire will be 
of the utmost value, since it will require little to make it a rich and 

roductive colony; while the cession of Bien-Hoa, Gia-Diuh, and 

ytho by the terms of the treaty, the war indemnity of 20,000,000 
francs, and the liberty of Christian teaching throughout the country, 
will probably invite numerous emigrants, Of the three divisions, 
Annam, or Cochin-China, which occupies the middle region, is 
mountainous, with valleys of great extent, while Tonquin, in the 
north, and Camboja, in the south, consist principally of fertile alluvial 
tracts. The mineral wealth, as far as it has been explored, seems to 
be considerable ; the rivers and seacoasts abound with fish ; domestic 
animals are found in great variety ; while the most valuable gums, 
spices, and dyewoods form a part of the vegetable productions, The 
name “ Cochin-China,” given by the French to the entire country, 
has never been recognised by the inhabitants, who call themselves 
Annamites, or people of Annam, 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY IN SPAIN. 


WE suppose the Spaniards must be an intensely religious people, 
and yet lighthearted withal, for they appear freely to mingle amuse- 
ment with their religion and religion with their amusement, To 
us denizens of a colder and less-excitable clime there seems no neces- 
sary connection between All Saints’ Day and a dance; indeed, our 
notions are rather apt to be outraged by the association; but it 
would seem that they manage these things differently in Spain, 
Here is a jolly assemblage of villagers of Castellon de la Plana 
footing it right merrily on the festival of All Saints to the light of 
a flaming cresset, and utterly unconscious of any incongruity in the 
matter, Nor is there ; for why should not people be happy on saints’ 
days—even on the day sacred to all the saints—as well as on others? 


THE LAST DETACHMENT OF BASHI-BAZOUKS IN 
; MONTENEGRO. 

Tue absence of those contradictory reports which were perpetually 
misrepresenting the results of the struggle in Montenegro must be 
an immeasurable relief to newspaper politicians, and the present settle- 
ment of the difficulties there is an almost equal blessing to the whole 
of Europe, especially as the interest felt in Turks and Montenegrins 
has been absorbed in the anxiety with which the struggle in America 


| is associated, And yet the fight of the people of the Black 


Mountain was to some extent a noble one, since they suffered 
for liberty and displayed a patriotism which could scarcely fail to 
arouse European sympathies, Tndeed, the wild passes of Montenegro 
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THE LAST OF THE BASHI-BAZOUKS ON THEIR WAY FROM MONTENEGRO.—(FROM A SKETCH BY M. NICOD.) 


urkish treops from the Bashi-Bazouks. 
celebrated these rnde warriors became in the 


account of the service 
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UGLY SURNAMES. 

THERE has been recently much talk upon the matter of ill- 
sounding and Indicrous surnames, The subject has been re- 
vived during the last few days by a letter which has apparently 
been written by one of the Zimes’ staff, and which, while it 
pretends to point out a grievance, serves only in reality as an 
introduction for a list of objectionable surnames, many of 
which might have been omitted without disadvantage, 

Those who believe in the personal existence of “ Mr, Buggey, 
of Bedford,” and who do not reflect that the names quoted 
from the books of the “Prerogative Court” (itself abolished 
some years since) have been, in all likelihood, in the worst 
cases, extinct or amended for centuries, the obligation to 
retain such appellations may appear a legal cruelty, It is 
true that there is no law whatever to prevent any person 
from changing his name (the shrewd Hebrew mind has long 
demonstrated practically how Moses, Levi, Abraham, and 
Solomon may become Moss, Lewis, Braham, and Sloman) ; but 
Mr, Buggey points out that, in cases where oflicial recognition 
of such change may be necessary, the Lord Chancellor will not 
grant it until the alteration shall have been sanctioned by 
custom, Then unfortunate Mr, B. represents himself as left 
lamenting the hardship and the absurdity of a restriction from 
doing an act which he is to be only authorised to do after 
having already persisted in doing it for a considerable time 
without authority, But, practically, his grievance is as 
imaginary as his assumed cognomen, Surnames are, in 
fact, not in any way controlled by the English law, which 
adopts them simply for convenience of identification, 
The law neither gives them nor removes them, They 
are only distinctive titles originated by the people for the 
purpose of distinguishing one Tom, Dick, or Harry from 
another, Distinctions of trade, places of residence, epithets of 
ridicule or opprobium, were all at first used for this purpose, 
Will Smith might be own brother to Jack Tyler, and father to 
Simon Ostler; while Gilbert, Roger, and Peter Oldthorpe 
might possess no nearer common relationship than that of 
being natives of the same village, Kings and Princes them- 
selves were not exempt from nicknames, still quoted as “sur- 
names” in every schoolboy’s grammar, We have thus had 
Harold Harefoot, Robert Curthose, William Rufus (or the 
carroty), John Lackland, Henry Beauclerce, and Edward 
Longshanks, 

We do not deny that any one entering upon modern life 
with one of the unsavoury names mentioned by Mr, B. (of 
whose cognomen itself we have known several most reputable 
persons) labours under great disadvantages, among which that 
even of constant exposure to ridicule isnot among the greatest. 
We have known an artist of promise who, some few years 
back, came up to London under a designation as ugly as any 
of them, But upon his presenting his first letter of intro- 
duction he was advised to change his appellation, and did so 
immediately, to his great advantage. Two English poets— 
neither of them of mean mark—have suffered by their family 
cognomina of “ Tickell” and “Bowles.” We have heard of 
a young Scotchman who found his career in his own country 
almost utterly repressed because his name happened to be Cuddie, 
which is the Scottish synonym for jackass, The ingenious 
Mr, Charles Lamb once wrote a farce (which he heartily assisted 
in condemning on its first and only performance) which was 
based upon the miseries of a Mr. H_, whose real surname, the 
cause of all his woes, was only discovered to be Hogsflesh in the 
last scene, when he obtained Royal permission to change it to 
Bacon, We have heard, too, of a schoolmistress who to this 
day bears the same name as that of the unfortunate Mr. H., 
but who, for euphony and appearance sake, softens it into 
“ Ho'flesh,” 

It seems to us that Mr. B., whoever he may really be—and 
we are not quite sure that he has not less than most people to 
complain of in the way of restriction, having been at various 
periods “ Jacob Omnium” and “A Belgravian Mamma "—has 
proved too much for his own case in giving a roll of names 
of which all the more offensive have certainly been long 
discontinued, That such have fallen into disuse affords a 
tolerably forcible proof that people labouring under them know 
how to deal with the difficulty, unless we can believe rapid 
extinction to be one of the inconveniences of badly-named 
families, There are many other surnames, once unpleasant and 
ridiculous, which custom has rendered familiar if not agree- 
able, The Highland names, now so suggestive of heroism and 
romance, were once considered barbarous concatenations of 
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consonants, Thus Milton, in pleasantly rhyming his defence 


of “ Tetrachordon ” as a title for a book, asks :— 


Is it harsher, Sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonald, or Gallasp ? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 


Numerous like instancea might be enumerated, The now 


| aristocratic “Grosvenor” was once probably “Gros-veneur "— 
| the fat huntsman—a pseudonym funny enough in its sugges- 


tions, “Bacon” was once, at least, as ludicrous as Hog’sflesh 
itself, but it does not now carry any sound of derision. 
“ Hogarth,” a cognate name, was originally Hogherd, and, in 
the case of the painter's father, Hogart. “ Coward” and 
“ Craven” have long ceased to bear offensive significations, 
since one has been borne by a noble family and the other by a 
popular composer, “ Poindester” (once Point-des-terres) origi- 
nally announced the poverty of its owner, but is now well- 
sounding enough, 

But the remedy, when a surname is so ridiculous as to be 
intolerable, is sufliciently simple, The party complaining may 
adopt another without hesitation, One correspondent asks 
how he can make an affidavit in a name chosen by himself, and 
swear that the signature is his name and handwriting. The 
reply is easy, Let him, in solemn documents such as affidavits, 
deeds, or wills, describe himself as —— (commonly known as 
——), putting his new designation in the first place and his 
family name in the second, Of course, no one intending a change 
of name would initiate it in any suchdocument, A circular to his 
friends and connections, a few printed cards, and notice to 
his landlord, the tax-gatherers, and rate-colléctors, would be 
all that would be necessary to lay the foundation of a sufficient 
“habit and repute” to warrant him in using any name he 
might choose in the ordinary circumstances of life, and, after 
areasonable period, upon avy occasion whatever, This is, in 
fact, the sum of the Lord Chancellor's requisition, which Mr, 
B. chooses, or pretends, to regard as such a needless cruelty and 
insuperable difficulty. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 
exchanged congratulations through the telegraph on New- Year's Day. 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has been elected a 
freeman of the Company of Merchant Taylors of London. 

Tre PRINCE OF WALES took possession of his new estate at Sandringham 
Hall, Lynn, Norfolk, on Tuesday. 

PRINCESS ALICE met with a slight accident on Wednesday, the 31st ult., 
from the carriage in which she was coming into contact with a cart drawn 
up by the roadside. The Princess sustained but very slight injuries, and 
proceeded to Osborne shortly after. 

GARIBALDI is daily carried in his couch through his grounds at Caprera. 

ABD-EL-KADER, on his way to Mecca, recently visited the works of the 
Suez Canal, in company with M, de Lesseps. 

GOLD is said to have been discovered at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tuk PRUSSIAN CABINET, according to letters from Berlin, intends 
reducing the War Budget by two or three million thalers, by liberating all 
the soldiers who have served for two years. 

MR, FRANK CRrossry, M.P., and Mr. David Baxter, of Kilmoran, are, it 
is said, about to receive baronetcies. 

A MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE is about to take place between Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, Bart., of Whitburn Hall, and his cousin, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Liddell, third and eldest unmarried daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Ravensworth. 

ONE THOUSAND BOTTLES OF BEER have just been ordered from a brewery 
at Vienna for the Emperor of Morocco. 

Justice CRAMPTON was interred on Saturday last at Mount Jerome 
Cemetery, Dublin. A large number of distinguished persons attended. 

PIRATES are reported between Scio and Smyrna. Her Majesty’s steamers 
Foxhound and Pelican are cruising in search of them, 

THE DETECTIVES who were sent to America in search of Hayes, the 
murderer of Mr. Braddell, have returned unsuccessful. 

Tue CEREMONIAL OF THE FRENCH COURT, it is generally remarked, is 
becoming more imposing, and the regulations for the receptions of New- 
Year's Day more precise, each year. 

A GREAT FIRE took place on Saturday last at- Louth, in Lincolnshire, by 
which property to the estimated amount of about £16,000 was consumed. 

EXETER 'CHANGR, STRAND, LONDON, has been removed in order to make 
room for a new music-hall about to be erected on the site. 

Tue CUPOLA OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE IS TO BE REBUILT. All the 
woodwork is so worm-eaten that at the first heavy squall of wind the top of 
the cupola might fall on the tomb of the Saviour. 

BLONDIN, it is said, wil go for a six months’ tour in Italy, for which the 
adventurous Frenchman i. to receive £10,000. 

LORD PALMERSTON has accepted an invitation to a public entertainment 
at Glasgow, which is expected to take place during the Easter recess, when 
his Lordship is in that city for inauguration as Lord Rector of the University. 

THE TRUSTEES APPOINTED TO CARRY OUT THE INTENTIONS OF MR. 
PraApopy in his munificent gift to the poor of London have visited various 
localities and selected sites for improved dwellings. Plans have been drawn, 
and contracts are in progress, 

THE MARRIAGE of Viscount Roystoa with Lady Georgiana Wellesley, 
daughter of Earl Cowley, Ambassador at the French Court, will take place 
early in the ensuing month at Paris. 

THE CREDITORS OF THE BANK OF DEPOSIT have succeeded in obtaining 
£10,000 from the Marquis of Abercorn in liquidation of all demands. The 
noble Marquis allowed himself to be put on the list of directors without 
knowing anything of the concern. 

A Mrs, KEENE AND HER SIX CHILDREN were burned to death in a fire 
which occurred at their residence in Cottage-street, Portsea, on the morning 
of the 2nd inst. 

GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON had a very narrow escape at 
Fredericksburg. He was watching the battle, and standing at the time near 
an oak-tree, when a bullet struck it no: more than two inches above his head. 
The old warrior is said to have continued his observations unmoved by the 
incident. 

Tue WEATHER was intensely cold in New York in the end of December» 
and many persons were frozen to death in the streets. 

SEVERAL ETHNOLOGISTS of the more advanced liberal school intend to 
found a new society, to be entitled the “ Anthropological Society of London,” 
upon the model of the Société Anthropologique de Paris, 

THE FLAG OF THE FEDERAL CONSUL AT DUNDER was, during the recent 
storms, torn in twain between “ the stars,” so as to divide them into sections 
of thirteen and eleven respectively —the very numbers which correspond with 
the States in the two American Confederacies, as arranged and defined by 
Jeff. Davis, 

BELFAST is determined to erect a cathedral for the diocese of Connor. An 
energetic movement is being made, with the Bishop of the diocese at the 
head, and the subscription-list is in a flourishing state. 

MRS. BILLS, of Leeds, reported to the police a few days ago that she had 
been robbed of a bag containing £225 ; but, on the police searching her house, 
they found the whole sum concealed in a dish-cover hanging on the wall. 

THE THEATRE AND ROYAL HOTEL AT PLYMOUTH were nearly destroyed 
by fire on Monday night. The conflagration originated in the property- 
room of the theatre after the close of the pantomime, and speedily spread 
pl the whole building, and communicated with the hotel, which closely 

joins, 

Tue RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN have cost more than £350,000,000 
sterling, and the receipts from them amount to £500,000 a week, or nearly 
ee é 7s = sufficient to pay the whole interest of the 

ation t, but not sufficient to expenses and provide a remu- 
nerative dividend on the capital invested.” ci ent 

ANOTHER “ FEMALE BLONDIN” has been injured whilst following out 
her hazardous business. She was ming at Northfleet, when, in r to 
receive her, need agg op ty Leos fer Le ey a pole to which the 
ropes were a i ec an to the ground, receivin; 
heavy injuries, 7‘ cs c . 


THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENT recently appeared in a provineial 
Trish newspaper :—‘* Wanted, a bandy labourer, to plough a married man 


| and a Protestant, with a son or a daughter.” 


Mr. BRIGHT has accepted an invitation to the annual dinner of ihy 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, the 15th inst, 3 

Tus CALIFORNIAN MERCHANTS are now paying their debts in lega 
tenders. By the last steamer one could purchase a draught for 1000 4). 
on New York by paying 800 dols. in gold, so that the Californian trac; 
saved just 20 per cent—a handsome profit, and easily made. , 

Tie KING OF PRUSSIA has been suffering for some days from a s)j,); 
indisposition arising from a cold, and in consequence was not able to recy iro 
personally the congratulations of the authorities, as is customary on N_.. 
Year’s Day, nor to attend the service in the chapel at Charlottenburg, 

Tue First NUMBER OF A NEW DAILY PAPER, edited by Fa}; 
Passaglia, has appeared at Turin ; it is called the Pace, and will continue 1). 
work begun with such astonishing success by the erudite theologian iy ),. 
weekly organ, the Mediatore. 

MR. JoHN PENDER, the representative of Totnes, has placed at the aj. 
posal of a committee the sum of £1000 to be applied as they may sce fit {or 
the general welfare of the inhabitants of that borough. 

Tux IRON SCREW SHIP-OF-WAR TAMAR was launched from the yard o7 
Messrs. Samnda, at Poplar. She is described as being a smart-looking cra{;. 
of 2811 tons register and £00-horse power. i 

THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY hay 
proposed to the Imperial Government to establish a fortnightly mail eo. 
munication between England and Australia for an additional £00,0\ 9 
year. 

JoUN BARTON, fireman at a colliery near Wigan, was murdered one night 
last: week and his body thrown into the engine fire, and there totally coy. 
sumed—the only remains left being a small quantity of charred bones and 
some buttons and metal articles which the unfortunate man had about hii, 
at the time. Robbery is believed to have prompted the crime, as no trace of 
a watch and some money which Barton had in his possession has been found 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

“ PARLIAMENT is to meet on the 5th of February and to be dissolved 
immediately.” This is Blogg’s last, He has it, he says, upon the best 
authority—“ an authority, Sir, which cannot be disputed, The Con- 
servatives mean to try their strength; they will be united to a wan, 
Sir; they will have a large majority ; and of course Palmerston wili 
dissolve, and, as it is desirable that the whole thing should be settled 
before the Prince’s marriage, the fight will come off immediately aticr 
the meeting of Parliament.” Now, of course, Blogg is no authority ; 
he is notorious as a batcher of canards, It is very rare that he goes to fis 
club without a full-fledged bird fluttering in his pocket, which he Las 
hatched or reared. If this were, therefore, merely one of his stories, 
I should not notice it; but, as I fiid that the rumour is rife every- 
where, and by a few of our club quidnunes is believed to be true, a 
word or two upon the subject. At once, then, I say I do not believe 
that there is the slightest authority for the report. No move 
of the kind alluded to is contemplated by the Conservative 
leaders; neither is there amongst the Government men the 
slightest apprehension that a struggle is imminent. 

It is said that the casus Lelli will be the cession of the Ionian 
Islands ; which the Conservatives mean to oppose with all their 
strength, and that, in such case, the Government will be beaten, 
I should not be surprised if the Conservative leaders were to 
oppose the Government on this qnestion ; but this is hardly a topic 
on which they would Jiketo test their strength, and if they were to do 
so my opinion is that they would be defeated. The wisdom of giving 
up these islands I will notdiscuss here, It may be wise or it may be 
foolish to cede them to Greece ; but that many of the Conservatives 
are of opinion that the move is a right one I can confidently affirm, 
and, this question got over, what else is there on which a fight can 
arize ? Gladstone’s great financial policy has been so triumphant 
that it is hardly conceivable that any cause of war can arise out of 
the Budget. Some attempts will be made to force the Government 
to recognise the South, but they will nct gain much support from 
either side of the House, With respect to economy, it is understcod t! at 
the Government is prepared to submit a reduction of expenditure whic 
will be quite as large as the Conzervatives wou!d be disposed to suppor’, 
however unsatisfactory it may be to the Radicals; and, as io the 
general foreign policy of the Government, or rather, I might say, of 
Palmerston, it is quite patent to every one that has his eyes anid 
ears open, that with this Conservatives are sbundantly satisfied, “We 
don’t went to turn out Palmerston at present,” said a Conservative 
member to me the other day, “ he is doing our work very well—much 
better than our fellows could do it.” All these things, then, con- 
sidered, and recollecting also that it is Lord Derby’s resolute determi- 
nation not to take office until he can get a good working majority, 
which he wont see at present, I think I may pretty confidently say 
that the rumour is utterly groundless, Accidents may happen, of 
course, for, as Burns says— 

The best-laid schemes of mice and msn 
Gang afc a-gley; 
but at present there are no signs of a change ; and as toa dissolution, 
ee: as long as he is supported, will certainly not resort to 
that. 

The Dundee Advertiser asserts, apparently with authority, that 
Mr, David Baxter, “the head of the distinguished firm of Baxter 
Brothers and Co., foreign merchants,” is to have a Baronetcy, and 
that a like honour is to be conferred upon Mr, William Brown, of 
Liverpool, the head of the world-renowned firm of Brown, Shipley, 
and Co.,, and also upon Mr. Frank Crossley, carpet manufacturer, and 
member for the West Riding. Of Mr, David Baxter I know nothing. 
Mr, William Edward Baxter, of Dundee, the able member for Mont- 

we all know. He, too, is a foreign merchant; the firm, how- 
ever, is Edward Baxter and Sons, Mr, William Brown is well known. 
He represented South Lancashire from 1845 to 1859, He is said to 
be the richest shipowner in the world. Indeed, according to rome, he 
is fabulously rich — rich enough to buy a small kingdom if he 
were £0 disposed. Last Session, or it might have been the Session 
before, Mr. Brown, on a busy night, when the lobby was full, went 
down, as I am told, to the house, and as the Speaker had not entered 
but was expected every minute, Mr. Brown stood amongst the crowd. 
Presently Mr, Speaker came into the lobby with the Serjeant-at-Arms 
before him, and trainbearer behind i” proprio modo; and as he paseed the 
crowd, seeing Mr, Brown, he suddenly diverged from the line, dragging 
his dismayed trainbearer after him, and, to the great astonishment of 
the crowd, walked up to Mr. Brown and took him by the hand. Of 
course there was no small hubbub amongst the crowd, ‘“ Who could 
this man so distinguished be?” And when it was learned that it was 
of a Mr. Brown, the people, who knew nothing about Mr. Brown 
and his great wealth, were still more perplexed, That he is to be 
— a Baronet is quite certain, as he has stated as much with his 
own lips, 

Mr, Frank Crossley, who is also, as rumour will have it, to be 
dubbed a Baronet—or a Barnet, as the Irish members phrase it—is a 
very likely man to have this bonour offered him, and a very likely 
man to accept it if it be offered. He, too, is awfully rich, 
though nothing like so rich as Brown, Mr, Frank Crossley is a 
Dissenter, attends duly a dissenting chapel at Halifax, and occa- 
sionally “gives out”? the hymn there. Dissenting Baronets 
are something new in history, and not common even now. 
We have, however, one in the House already —to wit, Sir 
Morton Peto, Mr. Crossley is an aspiring man. He has a house 
in Eaton-square ; has got himself into Brooks's Club—the first Dis- 
senting manufacturer, probably, who ever got into that exclusive 
circle; and if he should get a baronetcy and become Sir Frank ; and 
his wife “My Lady,” his cup will indeed be full, Within a certain 
range he is said to be ver Gaver, It is owing mainly to him that 
his firm has achieved such eminence and made so much money. He 
has the faculty, it is said, of organisation and the courage to adopt 
at all cost every improvemest in manufacture which turns up ; and 
thus, by dimin’ ing the cost of the article to the miniw um, his firm 
has shot ahead of all competitors. In his early days, it is said, he 
worked as a hand in the mill, and wore the wooden clogs. 

Touching the controversy on the subject of Mr. Disraeli’: con- 
nection with the Representative newspaper, I have this to report 
from the Atheneum :—Mr, Sheahan, author of a “ History and — 
graphy of Buckinghamshire,” submitted to Disraeli a sketch of his 
fe for correction, Mr, Disraeli, on returning this sketch, says 
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(Mr. Sheahan does not say whether verbally 
made ita rule throughout life never to corr: isata 
ing myself, provided it did not impugu my ; but when ut 
erroneous statements are submitted tor my ernction, I hope there 1s 
no egotism in my presuming to correct them; as, for example, the 
constantly-repeated story of & ne er called the Representutive, 
in which I never wrote Te Jin id never was asked to Write a 
single line.” Cadit questio, Let us be thankful that another false 
hood has been sent packiog out of the world. 

What are we to do with our convicts? = Tr rested that 
weshould send them to the Falkland Island In charity to the 
Governor-General, the Colonial Secretary, the Surveyor-General the 
stipendiary magistrate, and the ¢ i] 1 chaplain, I had entertained 
a hope that this suggestion would be adopted, for really their case is 
avery pitiable one. What they do over there I cannot iagine. I 
suppose there is shootiny, and probably fishing; but these employ- 
ments can only be followed in fine weather, and in bad weather their 
ennui must be distressing, Thes lands were regularly colonised in 
1810—that is, a staff of officers was sent there, It was thought that 
vessels would call there to victual, but the speculation has not 
answered. In 1849, twelve called; in 1850, twenty-three. The cost 
of the islands is somewhere about £5000 a yesr; the revenue about 
4500, But Captain Burton has suggested in the Times that the 
Cameroon country, on the Atlantic side of Africa, would be better 
for the convict. The place is vot unhealthy ; and, guarded as it is 
by fever onone side, and negroes on another, who for a bottle of 
yum would bring in any fogitive, and the sea on a third, it would 
seem to ba a very suitable location for the purpose, However, as 
Capiain Burton has had an invitation to dine at Broadland», we 
doubt not he will talk the matter over with the Premier, 


or by letter), “I have 
P 


ect- 


heno 


terly 


n3 been eny 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 

Tun new year brings with it but one new weekly periodical, the 
Reader, which calls itself “a review of current literature,” and 
which, if it fulfil the promise of its first number, will be an acqui- 
sition to the bouk-loving world. A short and modest prospectus tells 
us that itis “totally unconnected with any publishing firm; ” and, 
though there eannos be the smallest reason to donbt this assertion, 
rumour states, and the well-known initials signed to some of the 
articles show us, that the contributors have previonsly collaborated 
in Maemillan’s Magazine, Profe:sor Maurice, Messrs, Kingsley, 
Hughes, Holt Hutton, Dicey, and Ludlow, form a powerful staff in 
theaselves ; and supplemented, as I understand they will be, by new 


men, unhackneyed by perpetual seribbiing, they will probably make | 


the Reader a great organ iv literature, One grand thing to he said 
for the is that, though essentially a clique, they have never yet 
allowed a sectarian spirit to warp their judgment or to prevent their 


oatspeaking ; and if we really yet a liveral jiterary journal, free from | 


personal bias and class prejudice—we certainly have not one now— 
we shall have reason to be grateful, The opening sentences of an 


article (bearing Mr. Hughes's initials) on the late Prince Consort | 


will show the style and tone of the first number :— 

The late Prince Consort was up to the time of his death a decidedly unpo- 
pularman. This fact has been kept in the background during the last year. 
Public writers have shied it, and the nation has shambled past it with 
averted eyes. Now that we know what kind of man this was who was sent 
to fill so thankless and arduous a place amongst us, we try hurd to forget it— 
are heartily a-hamed of it when we allow ourselves to remember it at all. 


And it is well that we should feel thus ; for assurediy we ought to be ashamed | 


of it. And it is not well to pass the matter by lightly; on the contrary, this 
is just one of those humiliating facts which it would do us good to look more 
fairly in the face, and to ask ourselves how it came to pass that one of the 
noblest and purest men who ever filled high place in England was looked 
upon with coldness and distrust by our gi ution. Let us hope we may 
learn by so notable an example that honouring good and great men while 
they live is a worthier deed than building their sepulchres, 

That is both “ bould spaking” and good writing, 

Tt has for some days past been rumoured, but erroneously, that Mr. 
Froude was about to secede from the editorship of / ser, which he 
has held since Mr. Parker's death. Mr, Froude is a profound scholar 
and a brilliant writer, but as an editor he certainly has not shone, 
and the magazine, under his guidance, has been very difficult reading, 
Fraser must command a splendid selection of copy, but the testing- 
faculty is rare, What is certain, however—and this is probably the 
origin of the other ramour—is that the magazine is about changing 
its proprietors, Messra, Longmans, it is understood, are in treaty for 
it, Apropos of editorship:, Mr, James Hutton, long and favourably 
known on the London press, has been appointed editor of the Benyal 
Hurkarw 


THE MAGAZINES, 

The Cornhill is worth a shilling this month, were it only for Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood's charming verses, called ‘Good Night” (quoted 
in last week’s ILLUSTRATED Times), and which ring with melodious 
pathos, It is scarcely fair to print such heartbreaking stanzas as 
these in a magazine which must go into thousands of homes 
where their burden will rake up old memories and cause ecarred 
sores to burst out afresh; and yet they are far too good not to 
have been given to the world. “ The Science of Garotting and House 
breaking” is a paper that will be read with very great interest; 
it is evidently by some gaol chaplain, who has obtained from 
the “lambs” temporarily under his charge a thorough description 


of their ways, and he reproduces all he has learnt in a very plain | 


and taking manner, His account of the science of garotiing as 
practised by the “ front and back stalls,” and the “ nasty man,” as the 
actual operator is not inappropriately named, is enough to frighten 
any one. 
by burglars, Miss Thackeray’s “Story of Elizabeth” is concluded in 
this number, As a first attempt, it is remarkable for its singular fidelity 
to nature, and the Pre-Raphaelesqne limning of the minor domestic 
events in a very dull life, No commencement conld have been more 
promising. Miss Thackeray is a little of Miss Yonge’s school, but 
has many qualities which Miss Yonge lacks, Mr. Trollope’s “ Small 
House at Allington” continues clever, and one’s hatred for the 
priggish hero, Mr. Crosbie, is intensified, The rest of the number is 
very dull, There is a horribly wooden paper on “Society,” and the 
usual “ Survey of Literature and Science” contains a very disparaging 
review of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” One would have thought it 
better taste to have avoided any depreciatory reference to a writer 
who is the chief attraction on a rival magazine. 

The most amusing contributor (without intending it) to this month’s 
Blackwood is undoubtedly Sir E, B, Lytton, whose ‘ Caxtoniana” 
takes the form of a story instead of an essay—a story of the 
fine old Bulwerian type, with a Bulwerian metaphysical hero with a 
Bulwerian name—Sir Percival Tracey —who talks the fine old 
Bulweresque language, “A Month’s Visit to the Confederate Head- 
quarters” tells us nothing new, repeating merely the horrors of the 
war and the hatred of the South to Northern rule. “ A Sketch from 
Babylon” is a description of swell-life in London, which will probably 

current at Edinburgh, but which, so far as it goes, reads like 

1s, Gore badly imitated, ‘Salem Chapel” is concluded in this 

number, which also contains a clever review of Mr, Thomas Trollope’s 
Italian novels, 

There is a very pleasant and agreeable number of Temple Bar, with 
no t purpose, perhaps, but forming amusing reading, The tone 
of Mr. Sala’s “ Breakfast in Bed” would lead one to believe that his 
supper the previous night must have been of an unwholesome cha- 
racter, so bellicose are his diatribes. It is, however, a capital paper, 
witty and quaint to a degree. The “ Blind Man’s Visit to the Inter- 
national Exhibition” is a very interesting contribution, told with 
great modesty, but marked by perspicacity, and not marred by such 
reticence as would be expected. Its chief charmis that it is actually 
the record of what the narrator experienced, not what he heard 
expressed by others, In an article on ‘The Newspaper Press of 
America” we get a full account of the infamous James Gordon 
Bennett, and some curious insight into the state of Yankee journalistic 
literature, “ Aurora Floyd” is concluded ; but “ Captain Dangerous” 
has not yet wound up the narration of his adventures, f 

The new monthly part of Good Words comes to us with a fine 
array of contributors’ names. Dr, Guthrie, Dr, Caird, and Dr, 
Macleod are each going to contribute a series of religious essays ; while 
Mr. Anthony Trollope does the lay portion and contributes a novel, 
In the current number there are alzo articles by Mr, Kingsley, Mr, 


In this article are woodcuts of the clever instruments used | 
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Oliphant, Sir D, Brewster, and A. K, 
illustration by Mr, Millais, and a prepo 
Pottie ; and there are some very swee 
Miss Adelaide Proctor, 

To the publishing of magazines there is apparently 
isa new one, Zhe Churchman's Family MM rgerzine 
well il'nstrated, and, if I may judge from the 4 
called “Trollope and the Clergy,” very well written. 

The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal, editcd by De, Forbes 
Winslow, contains an excellent avd varied collection of pipers 
subjects connected with the particular branches of investigation to 
which this publication addreszes itself. In a paper entikd 
“Dangerous Classes” the writer treats of a very diffvrent race of 
beings from those who are just now frightening the public from its 


tion by Mr, 


propriety. It is neither the thieves, the burglars, nor the garotters 
whom this writer treats as the “dangerous clisses,” but 


“the timid, the irresolute, the supersiitious, the eccentric, the way- 
ward, who poseess sufficient acuteness or plausibility to protect them 
from the imputation or consequences of folly, but are incapable of 
discharzing adeqnately the duties confided to them ; who mar or 
leave unfinished all they undertake; who interrupt, or clog, or 


promptings of the philanthropic; who, without malice or machi- 
nation, even without a clear conception of their fatal defects, spread 
defeat and misfortune und misunderstanding wherever they go; and, 
like the physician who cariies infection to those who seek his aid, 
they are most dangerous where they are most trusted, and where 
they are most solicitous to be worthy of trust, They are the precocious, 
who exhaust; the perverse, who misuse; the romantic, who idealize 


themselves, their families, society, nor the world; the stands.il! tardi- 
grades they have been named, past whom rushes the stream of 
improvement and amelioration without notice or advantage; the fast, 
who endeavour to outstrip time and enjoyment and experience.” 
To another article, “ Medical Certificates in Lunacy,” the recent, Hall 
trial gives peculiar interest; and I quite agree with the writer that 
that case ought to be “a lesson to the medical faculty.” Oa the 
whole, the number is excellent. 

Mr. 8. O, Beeton has altered the form of his Boy's Own Magazine, 
which hes now become a very respectable-looking sixpenny periodical, 
This first number of the new magazine—for it isessentially anew one, 
although retaining the title and associations of an old favourite— begins 
| with a fresh historical romance from the pen of Mr. J. G. Edgar, en- 
titled “Cressy and Poictiers ; or, the Black Prince's Page,” written with 
all the vigour of style and close adherence to historical accuracy 
which have long made the anthor a popular and successful instructor 
of youth; while the other contents of the number, including the 
first instalment of a lively Norse tale, are of a most varicd, instructive, 
| and interesting character, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The pantomimes are in full working order, and are attracting 
enormous audiences, Drury LANx is nightly thronged, and CoveNT 
| GARDEN has only room in its numerous private boxes, By-the-way, 
| the acting of Mr. W. H. Payne is something extraordinary; his 
| action when the Beast has been re-transformed to a Prince, and when 
| Mr. Payne evidently wants to make his acquaintance and take his 
arm, is the quintessence of pantomime, 

The ADELPHI pantomime is capital; the opening is well-written 
and admirably acted, so far as Mr, Toole, Mrs, Mellon, and Mr, C, J, 
Smith are concerned. But one feels that an actress of Mrs, Mellon’s 
position is misplaced in a burlesque character now, and that the 
execution of comic songs winding up with jigging dances is beneath 
her dignity, The transformation scene is the prettiest yet seen in 


the new house, and there is a funny English Clown, two clever | 


tumbling Frenchmen, a pretty Columbine, an agile Harlequin, and 
a capital Pantaloon. 

The St, JAMrs's management has withdrawn Mr, Byron’s fairy- 
piece, and snbstituted a new and clever drama founded on that grand 
subject which the author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret ” has just made 
so popular — bigamy, The heroine is admirably acted by Miss 
Herbert, who is well supported by Mr. and Mrs, Frank Matthews 
and by a new actor of promise—Mr, A. Stirling, The author is Mr, 
| Rose, better known as that clever entertainer Mr. Arthur Sketchley, 


~ Lfterature, 


Lady Morgan's Memoirs, Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence, 
2 vols. W. H, Allen and Co, 


We may begin by recommending these volumes to readers as belong- 
ing to a class of books never too numerous, and growing less and less 
numerous under the pressure of times at once speculative and 
exciting—the kind of reading which, without being quite empty, 
can be taken up and laid down without effort, and leave in the 
reader's mind echoes not too stimulating to obstruct his afternoon 
nap—unless he voluntarily sets to work, there and then, to exhaust 
their suggestions, In this case the readableness of the matter has 
not been interfered with by the smallness of the type, and Lady 
Morgan’s surviving contemporaries may, almost without spectacles, 
refresh their recollections of her or her times by turning over these 
pages. To each volume, too, there is an index—an index, as 
distinguished from a mere table of contents—which is a great 
comfort, 

And now for a word or two of small criticism, We have noticed, 
in the reading, a great number of misprints, of which we now only 
remember one, that on page iv., where the word “ course” is printed 
“cause.” ‘There are also a few negligencea in the writing, e.g., “She 
disliked the idea of dying very much.” The transposition of the two 
adverbs to their right place—the neighbourhood of their proper 
verb—wwould remove the impression which this sentence, as con- 
structed, leaves upon the mind of the reader; namely, that Lady 
Morgan would not have minded a little dying, but disliked the idea of 
“much” of it, And the whole of the paragraph from which this 
passage is taken may serve as an example of the kind of weak, thin, 
writing which now and then occurs, 

The portraits of Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, prefixed to these 
volumes, will be new to the general reader; and that of the lady is 
unspeakably charming, The hands and ears are a little too large, if 
Sir T, Lawrence is right in his copying ; but the face is of tormenting 
loveliness, and nobly surmounts the breathing bust, There is the 
true Irish throat, chastely rich, without being voluptuous, The 
shoulders are concealed by the scarf; but one is reminded, by the 
“cut” of the short-bodied frock, of the joke attributed to Curran 
about the fashion of those days, Unless, too, our memory fails us, it 
was Lady Morgan who was the beautiful butt of the jest, though we 
do not see the anecdote in the memoirs before us; perhaps because it 
was not true, But the story is that Curran and the lady, having had 
a little sparring at an evening party, at which the latter appeared 
“ fashionably” dressed—that is to say, with the merest strap round her 
exquisite shoulders—Curran broke off with, ‘Well, there's one com- 
forc; you can’t langh at me in your sleeve.” The likeness of Sir 
Charles Morgan is a very amusing specimen of lady’s portrait-painting ; 
the stock, the shirt-wristband, the coat-collar, and the elegant wax 
hand being done to perfection. However, it gives you some 
idea of the man, who is underrated, we think, by Miss Jewsbury, the 
editor of the present memoirs, under Lady Morgan’s literary executor, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, He seems to have been a person of ability, 
both in his profession of medicine and out of it. As a physiolo; 
he was in advance of his time, and the fact that he lost great part 
his practice on account of his metaphysical opinions is enough to 
show that, if he erred, he had one characteristic of mental greatness— 
the courage to follow out his own logic, lead him whithersoever it 
would, That such a man as Sir Charles got along happily with such 
a woman as Lady Morgan—who, as a thinker, was infinitely below 
Mrs, Barbauld—is a puzzle not worth staying over. The vulgar 
notion that contraries best in marriage being false, it is plain 
that some tem; concord which escaped the eyes of common 
observers was at the bottom of the passionate, lasting love of this 


To have known them intimately + 
ras generalisation that passion cant 


curious couple. 
Mary Wolstonec 
to exist afrer mari 
The story of Lady Morgan's life has been often told, and lies in 9 
emall cou pass, She was born, of poor parents, somewhere aboub the 
yeur 1776, aud at about twenty years of age, inspired partly by the 
of contributing to the support of the family, had made her firs® 
rary successes. These consisted chiefly of novels, strongly marked 
by a sort of Iish Werterizm, The disposal of her first hooks leat 
her into crrious enterprises—such as coming up to London all alone— 
and curious correspondence with publishers, as may be imagined. 
She soon became a lioness in her way, shook her beautiful maue in 
“society ;” aad, under the wing ot Lord and Lady Abercorn, saw 
the best “life in London” which those days could sbow her, Having 
been a sort of “companion” in the family, the Marquis and his 
wife took a fancy to her, and her career was soon made a very easy 
and agreeable one, She flung off from her floating skirts, as she 


ontinus 


| moved along, more love than is offered to most women in a lifetime, and 


render nugatory the world’s business, the plans of the wise, the | 


their powers; the inc»mpatiblea, who are neither in harmony with | 


was at last literally driven into the trap of the marriage with Morgan, 


, Parson and book having been got ready, all on the sly, in the very 


house, one dull morning, the Marqnis sent his compliments to the 
governess and requested she would walk upstairs, And so the sweet 
victim was hauled to the sacrifice, gently murmuring, perhaps, as she 
went ; and the oa Morgan was made happy. Ic is not 
often that a man in love has such good, or at least such transport- 
ingly obvious, reasons for being impatient, though Lady Morgan was 
then about five and-thirty years ot 

In the sequel of Lady Morgan's life her chief troubles seem to 
have arisen from her publishers and her critics, To her publishers 
she was, we think, unfair and exacting, She made more money 
than her literary merits entitled her to make; and we do not doubt 
that Colburn was, as he said he had been, a loser by the book he 
referred to, He took a mean revenge; but publishers are not the 
bad people they are made out to be by flighty authors, As to Lady 
Morgan's critics, she had reason, being a “liberal” politician, to 
expect abuse in those coarse days, and she gave Croker (in her 
“ Counsellor Crawley”) as pee as he brought. Her best books 
were, perhaps, those which she wrote about France and Italy, though 
“ Florence Macarthy” and “O'Donnell” may still be read, In 1837 
a pension of £300 a year was granted to her by the King, at the 
solicitation of Lord Morpeth. In 1843 her husband died, After 
having been for many years a centre of association to literary men 
and women in London, she herself died, at Knightsbridge, on the 
16th of April, 1859, _ It is hard to say what wit and personal beauty 
in a woman will not do; but it would take talents of a very different 
size to make, in this generation, such a succés d acclamation as that oi 
Lady Morgan. 

In 1809, while yet Sydney Owenson, the “ Wild Irish Girl” was 
the means, by persistent personal intercession, carried on through the 
Judge, of saving the life of an embezzler, in whose offence there were 
extenuations. Her whole career, full of kind actions as it was, 
contains nothing more honourable. By-the-by, in turning to this 
story, we have recovered another of the misprints, On page 357 
(vol, i.) interview is printed interim, 

We may perhaps conclude this notice by quoting Lady Morg ’s 
Colleen Bawn story ~~ 


THE REAL ORIGINAL COLLEEN BAWN, 

We talked of the good but coarse Irish novel, “The Collegians.’ The 
story is a fact, and not only a fact, but the trial of the hero, and the whole 
melancholy event, was given by Curran in the New Monthly Magazine just 
after it happened, in much finer style than in “The Collegians.” The hero 
was a Mr. Scanlan, a dissipated young man in the county of Limerick; his 
family are what the peasants call *‘small gentry,” we, “gentry.” His 
uncle, Mr. Scanlan, was High Sheriff last year; Curran dined with him the 
day of the hero's execution. Curran said the uncle's sang froid and indifference 
were frightful ; he shrugged his shoulders, tucked his napkin under bis chin, 
said, ‘it was a sad business,” and called for soup. In this one may discern 
the same temperament as in the nephew, the murderer. 

The fair, frail girl whom this Munster Lothario had seduced robbed her 
unele of eighty pounds at his suggestion—satiety and avarice were his 
motives to marry her. She had given him forty pounds, he wanted the rest, 
and to get rid of her, 

When he had sent her off in the boat with his servant, who was first to 
shoot and then fling her into the Shannon, he lurked about the shore waiting 
his return. To his dismay, he saw the party row back—she, all smiles and 
fondness, extending her arms to him. ‘Ihe servant, taking him asid -, said, 
“T cannot kill her! Sure, when I had the pistol raised, she turned round 
with her innocent face, and smiled so in mine ; I could not hurt a hair of 
her head, ths crathur.” 

Scanlan took him to a public-house, primed him with whisky, gave him 
a fresh bribe, and sent him off once more with his victim to sail on the 
Shannon—waited his return on the shore, and saw him come back without hers 

The other anecdote was this :—The gaoler of Limerick had been an old 
and confidential servant in the Scanian family, and had nursed this young 
man on his knee. 

When the moment of execution arrived, and he knelt down to knock off 
the irons, his tears dropped on every link, and, looking up in the young 
man’s face, said, “‘ Ah, Masther John! when I nursed you in these arms, in 
your father’s house, little ever I thought this would be the office I should do 
for you.” 

Scanlan died with a lie on his lips, denying the crime. He had been con- 
demned on the strongest circumstantial evidence; but shortly after his 
death the servant, who had murdered the girl at his command, was taken up 
for another murder end hanged. He gave every link that was wanted in 
the chain of evidence, and related the whole story a little before his execution 


Memoir of General Graham, With Notices of the Campaigns in 
which he was Engaged from 1779 to 1801, Edited by hia Soa, 
ey AMeEs J, GRAHAM, Author of “ The Art of War.” J. and 

2, Clark, 

The interest of this book, printed at Edinburgh for private circu- 

lation, is of a peculiar character, turning chiefly upon the late General 

Graham's desire to explain the circumstances under which his friend 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon paid away, during the American War of 

Independence, certain money the expenditure of which the Govern- 

ment auditors refused for a long time to ratify. That money was 

spent in efforts which proved successful to secure the release of 

tain Asgill, a young officer who was condemned by Washington 
to be shot, The circumstances under which he was so condemned are 
not creditable to that commander, and the os agg mara between 
him and British officers upon the subject exhibits him in the light of 

a narrowminded, obstinate person, In retaliation for the murder of 

one Huddy, an American captain, Washington resolved to kill some 

English prisoner, Finding none of the ordinary class, he determined 

to shoot Asgill, who was one of a number w/o had surrendered, 

This is contrary to every instinct of honour; and it appears that the 

authorities on international law confirm the voice of those instincts, 

The utmost that can be said for Washin; is that he was reluctant 

to take Asgill’s life; but so he ought to have been, and it was not to 

his credit that he ever formed the resolve, 

We were not previously aware of the existence of the shocking 
“tariff” referred to in this :—* Captain Ly orgs or the 
officer who commanded at the execution of Captain Huddy, must be 
~~ up, or, if that officer was of inferior rank to him, so many of 

e perpetrators as will, someting bo the tariff of exchange, be an 
equivalent.” This is from Washington’s letter to Sir H. Clinton, 
The existence of such a “ tariff” is, surely, one of the most dreadful 
incidents of war, 

In the anecdotes of the Datch cam (!) of the Duke of York 
there is one which is rather amusing. Dutch General who had a 
good billet in a honse where was some capital wine with a yellow 
seal in the cellar received orders to move his b le immediately, He 
called in his Aide-de-Camp and asked how much of the yellow seal 
was left, So many bottles, said the Aide-de-Camp. The General 
asked how long it would take to finish it. “Ob, till to-morrow after- 
noon, was the answer.” “ Very well then,” said the General, “ give 
out an order to march at two o'clock to-morrow |” 

There is also a rather odd a a wound received by Graham 
himeelf in the West Indies, A went right through his middle: 
the wounds were dressed, but he did not recover, the orifices keeping 
open and remaining in such a state as almost to preclude hope. He 
got to Edinbugh, however, and at the illumination for the battle of 
Camperdown the smoke of the torches and candles made him cough 
up a piece of cloth! After that he got well. He seems to have 
been a brave, kindly man, who deserved to be held in honourable 
remembrance, 
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BELLE PLAINS, ON THE POTOMAC.—GENERAL BURNSIDE’S PRINCIPAL COMMISSARY DEPOT BEFORE THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG.—(FROM A SKETCH BY T. R. DAVIS.) 


NECRO-DRIVERS IN THE FEDERAL ARMY. 

THE announcement has several times been made that the Federal 
Government had organised large numbers of fugitive negroes into 
regiments, and intended employing them in the attempt to conquer 
the South, A great deal of flourish ing and parade was made about 
this scheme in several of the Northern newspapers, but very little 
advantage ap) to have been derived from it; indeed, it seems 
doubtful whether any serious efforts to convert the negroes into 
fighting-men have really been made, except by General Hunter, who 


after having, it was said, succeeded in drilling about 50,000 “ con- 
trabands ” into what was called “a very effective state of discipline,” 
suddenly found, when he made a movement as though he meant to 
send them to the seat of war, that the whole noble army had gone 
off to the “ rebels,” and carried their arms and accoutrements with 
them ; and so ended the attempt to make the negroes -_ their old 
masters and help to win their own freedom. Perhaps following 
story, which we copy from an American newspaper, may throw some 
light on the causes of this untoward reault, and at the same time 


explain the feelings entertained by the coloured people in reference 
tothe war. During the time when Kirby Smith (Confederate) was 
supposed to be beleaguering Cincinnati the coloured population were 
in a condition of agitation not second in demonstrativeness to that 
prevailing among white folks. An incident took place at one of their 
“war meetings” which is characteristic. The ablebodied coloured 
men were debating the propriety of tendering their services to the 
Government as volunteers for the war, The prevailing impression 
had been that they ought to do it, and their patriotic emotions were 


NEGRO DRIVERS OF THE BAGGAGE-TRAIN ATTACHED TO GENERAL PLEASANTSON’S BRIGADE WATERING THEIR MULES IN THE RAPPAHANNOCK.—(PROM A SKETCH BY H. LOVIE.) 
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ADVANCED POST OF THE FEDERAL ARMY AT FALMOUTH PRIOR TO THB PASSAGE OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK.—-(FROM A SKETCH BY H. LOVIE.) 


at high African temperature. But, before the vote was a tall 
and very black fellow produced a sudden revulsion of feeling by 
delivering himself as follows :—“ I’m in favour of goin’, and wi 

in a minnit if we go permiskus with white men, I'll tell you why 
I'm for goin’ If we permiskus we'll have fair play. 
But let ’em get a reg’ment all of niggers, and | put ’em in de fore 
front of de battle, and bose sides kill e one of ’em, I say 80, sah 
(rolling his eyes around the audience), and I ain't goin’ dat way sah, 


I ain’t goin’ a step, "less 1 go permiskus, No, sah.” The able 
and eloquent Ethiopian subsided, and a solemn sensational pause 
followed. The eyes of the assembled darkies snapped white and wild 
at the idea that to go in any other way than “ permiskus” was certain 
death. And as they thought the chances of “ goin’ permiskus ” were 
not brilliant, the meeting adjourned without taking action. 

But if the negro cannot be induced to fight, except “‘ permiskus,” he 
is made to give his aid in other ways, The formation of intrenchments, 


THE FORLORN 


the building of fortifications, the general labour of the camp, and the 
care of the commissariat trains, are devolved upon him in both armies ; 
and our Engraving represents the forage brigade attached to General 
Pleasanton’s Federal cavalry, consisting of mules under the care of 
coloured drivers, being taken to the river to be watered. The work 
these mules are capable of performing is enormous, while they are easily 
fed and, under the care of their tolerably diligent ; though somewhat 
noisy sable attendants, they are exceedingly docile and manageable, 


HOPE CROSSING THE RAPPAHANNOCK TO DRIVE OFF THE CONFEDERATE RIFLEMEN,—(FROM A SKETCH BY H. LOVIE.) 
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OUR FEUVILLETON. 


VISITING MY WIFE’S RELATIONS, AND ITS RESULTS. 
TueExe is a certain grim consolation in knowing that there is no 
game at which only one can play ; but that is, after ail, very unsatis- 
factory to the second player when he is made to play. I happened 
to marry into a quarrelsome family— married at leisure and repented 
in haste, simply because, although rowing is delightful amusement 
sometimes, it is unpleasant to be always at it, The last fortnight has 
aroused in me passions but little suspected to be latent, Virtues have 
vanished, vices are victorious, Where is my chivalry, my gene- 
rosity? Gone, gone! because one sister of my wife has red hair, 
because another sister's voice reminds the hearer of a door moving on 
raaty hinges. Why am I spiteful and bitterly sarcastic? Because a 
girl can’t play the piano ro well as my wife; because she has high, 
bony shoulders, and a complexion fatally productive of hot spots. 
There! She may read that, if she knows how to read, and marry a 
big, hulking farmer as soon asshe pleases, She shan’t come to London 
to my house to plant herre'f on uny of my friends, She affects to 
deride them as “fine gentlemen ;” but I know she'd precious soon 
give up the farmer if I'd present her with a captain in a marching 
regiment, Captain, indeed! She'd jumpatasergeaut; but, by Jove, 
she don’t get a3 much as a drummer-boy out of me, as sure as my 
name’s Jack Robinson ! 

My wife is the youngest of about seven (not that I ever counted 
them), all girls, ad not good-looking’girlseither, But youknow how 
a couple goon, It is just like luck at cards: you must cut a tramp 
at last, And so, af.er half a dozen of about the ugliest specimens 
possible, the seventh, the last, the youngest, the dearest one of all, 
grew up to be about as sweet a girl as you could kiss in all Goose- 
bury, Eyes of fire, lips of dew; gentle, affectionate, accomplished, 
In all those matters, aud in many more, sho has got her share and 
all her sisters’ shares; and they have got her share of envy, hatred, 
uncharitableness, &c.; for, indeed, it is impossible to discover a fault 
in her, 

I met her, stranger, upon life’s rough way, 
at a friend’s house, and after a time married her, seeing and knowing 
just as little about her family as possible, You don’t marry the 
mother, nor the sister, nor the xunt, nor the cook, nor the whole tribe 
of them. They shan't come to my house; and I don’t think they’ll 
ever catch me in theirs again, About three months after our mar- 
riage there came a letter from them—certainly very civil, but still 
unpleasant, ‘ Bessie must be moping herself to death in that horrid 
Owland-street "—that is how she spelt it—where we had got the 
upper part cf a house over an auctioneer's, nicely furnished, and our 
own, and that famous artist's window in the first floor, indispensable 
to me, and the distingnishing feature of the neighbourhvod, I don’t 
see what there is to laugh at in Tottenham-court road; and it is 
convenient, Well, they wanted us to run down for a month, 
It was autumn, and they were not far from the seaside, and so on. 
And then, by Jove! there came a hint that, as we had plenty of 
spare room, a couple of the girls would not mind returning the com- 
pliment &y, paying us a visit—they had heard so much of a London 

winter. 1 like that. They shan’t come to my house, 

“ What do you say, Bessie, puss?” 

“r should like to see my papa, but I won’t go if you don’t wish me 
to, 

Girls always stick to that final ition, I think it gives a 
charm to their innocent conversation, little om A slight defect 
is not unfrequently dangerously beautiful. en of very sound 
constitutions have often ey knocked completely over through the 
simple accident of a white spot on a hazel eye, And everybody 
knows how seductive a mole ia, Bessie was not more than eighteen, 
and, indeed, she was as simple as eight, 

I gave way. Not to have gone would have been to declare war, 
But war it has been, One fortnight of eternal scrimmages, with a 
great deal of execution done, much barricading in bedro-ms and 
retreating from breakfast-tables, Amongst the killed was one 
enormous family punchbowl, a plate-glass door, seventeen cupe, 
—_ and saucers, and a great glass globe of gold-fish, You should 

ave seen the little eprats sprawling on the drawing-room t! I 
did that—and quite accidentally. I just gave the farmer one push, 
because he was too familiar, But poor little Bessie fell a-crying—the 
favourite occupation of virtuous women when pitted against viragoes, 
The wounded were numerous and curious, A warming-pan was sent 
into hospital with a fracture of the shoulder joint, and a very pretty 
silver-gilt card-basket became hopelessly dislocated in the handle, 
One unfortunate thing, a Cupid holding a torch, as a candlestick, met 
a Garibaldian fate 7 getting his foot shot off, and the poor fellow 
goes upon rivets tothisday. Rivets! There were hundreds wanting. 
A nick-nack of some kind lost one of three knobs, which could not 
be found, so Le has to be content with an artificial limb—consisting 
ofa common cork fastened on with sealing-wax, But amongst the 
breakages, they made a failure with my heart aud Bessie’s also ; but 
they were successful enough in fracturing my peace of mind for a 
whole fortnight. 

We had not been there a day before I saw the coast clearly enough, 
The girls were old and single, Spiteful and envious, they hated me 
for having preferred Bessie to them ; and they hated Bessie because 
she had got a husband, was handsome, und had had all the important 
experience of three months of London married life. I always pity the 
poor old girls who have younger sisters married. How the little 
matrons crow over them, and take revenge for the thousand and 
one slights which will happen to young people from their elders, 
But, mind, Bessie was incapable of such conduct, She was 
a feminine angel amongst demonesses, And then, as for pa and ma— 
old Mr, and Mrs. Darnley—they were all right enough, bunt soured 
and crapulous through the long course of nagging they had expe- 
rienced at the hands of their six daughters, = ie had been their 
only consolation, and I had deprived them of Bessie, Their one 
fountain had been dried up, They had played the beautiful tones of 
the deepest affection upon one string, and the string had snapped, 
Their “ fondest, dearest one” had almost perished to them, ‘The 
nursling of their latest widowhood” bad refuged in a stranger’s nest. 
Poor old people—poor old man, poor old woman! It is best to be as 
kind as possible, purents and children, There is a vast amount of 
moving going on in the world; and who has never awakened more 
than one morning to the consciousness of something forgotten—some 
“touch of hand, turn of head,” some whisper, some assent—that 
would have so altered the whole case? And this awakening is always 
hopelessly too late, “ Somebody ” has departed this life, and his “Ing- 
gage” is ttering who knows what transcendental portai? Andso, my 

papa, my own mamma, did not look upon little Bessie’s husband 
exactly in the light of their an angel, but rather like the south 
wind that had 2 the blight upon its wings—as the spirit that 
had broken their crutch, that had stolen their compass, unshipped their 
rudder, or left them naked to their enemies. To some people there never 
is such another wretch living as the man who has stclen their 
darling. He has done it purposely ; and all for the sake cf having 
to work just twice as haid—to support an extravagant beauty or 
dummy, as the case may be; to have to sleep on the sofa at certain 
iods; to endure a housefual of squalls; and some day to know 
ow sh than —— tooth it is to have a thankless child, 
A fortnight of family fighting makes a man somewhat savage, In 
a year or two, perhaps, I shall be delighted that the lady of the 
house takes care of the which I fill, If there should be nota 
squall, but a little treble like a guinea-pig, and a face like thy 
mother’s, my fair child, Somebody may not be such a grim old bear, 
after all, But, really, those six girls would destroy the sweetest 
temper; they would provoke any saint—even Lawrence, if they 
attempted to grill him upon Emmeline’s red hair, 
_ [have seen a ship steam out of port, and in a moment become 
invisible amidst the leaping foam of the an harbour-bar. But 
never before did I see a —— lady and gentleman, aged eighteen 
and twenty-five, so swiftly glide from out serenity to dash their noses 
- into discord, “ Here, steward, everybody's unwell! Bring—— 
o| ! ” 
The first round began at dinner-time. They had been at her 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


boxes, Bessie’s boxes, and were 


Here he had let out the pawnbroking with a vengeance, 
turned as red as a turkey-cock in the gills, whilst I was ready to 
burst with laughter, and little Bessie was in floods of tears. Well, 
it was entirely his own fault—of course I was sorry enough—but the 
poor old buffer had a slight touch of apoplexy that lasted him a good 
four days. When at last he could manage to speak without having a 
rush of blood to the head, he coolly announced his intention of 
reconsidering his will, 

“Tf you do so, Sir, I will promise never to speak to one of the 
whole lot again. No more shail little Bessie here, as sure as my name's 
Jack Robinson, and there's no reconsidering that!” 

And down came Mr. Robinson’s fist like a sledge-hammer upon a 


a vital part, Down it all smashed, and much substantial damage was 
effected, I assure you, 

& » Jove, youshall pay for them,” roared the father, 

“Why, you've been paying yourself all along. There’s my shirts 
and collars on your man, and my wife's caps, and ribbons, and aprons 
and things on your maids, That locket there is my wife's, 


plundering their sister, who swears she never gave any of them, and 
would not part with them for the world. And, what’s more, I'll have 
them back, But Bessie shall send them things quite as good as soon 
as we get to Owland-street.”. And we did get them back ; but we 
are no: going to be such a pair of stupids as to send the people any- 
thing. They've had quite enough plunder as it is. 

In a fortnight we came away, There was no enduring it any 
longer. Both old people had taken to their beds, and we could hear 
their scolding and broken bellpulls all over the house. There was 
nothing eatable for breakfast, and the wine had been cut off. Things 
were left on the stairs, letters were never delivered, and there was 
never any water in the jugs. I am not a quarrelsome man, but I 
like to have both my boots polished—not one and a half only, And 
when I give a sovereign, I expect some change. I own to thinking a 
well-regulated family a well-regulated nuisance; but I cannot stand 


please), The cab will soon be at the door to take us to the theatre, 
with an order, for we really want a refreshing evening after that (errible 
stormy fortnight, Let us see the resultsof visiting my wife's relations. 
A large sum of money (not that we want it) probably lost to us for 
ever, Three people in sick beds, and two women burnt. A marriage 
engagement broken off, and a breach-of-promise case to follow. A 
hundred-pound note would not cover the damages in breakages, 
curtain spoiling, carpet greasing, dc. To say nothing of the utter 
annoyance, every moment of their lives, to ten human beings, Not 
bad for a fortnight’s work! Perhaps they think I'll come round— 
dothey? Ah! and invite a couple of the girls to come and see us, 
No! Ifever they set a foot in my house, my name is not Jack 
Robinson, 

“Now, my dear—cab's at the door, You'll be al! night putting on 
that bonnet !” 
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TO A YOUNG LADY ABOUT TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


AND 80, my dear, you are going to write a novel? I heard this 
piece of news with a little surprise, because, whatever abilities one 
has, it is impossible, as Marmontel says, to paint portraita until one 
has seen faces ; and I know that your experience of life has been very 
limited, It is possible, indeed, that you may have one short, intense 
story to tell; but I hope not, my dear, for, if ro, it is pretty sure to 
be asad one. I suppose the real state of the case to be, that you are 
going to enter upon a course of training as a novellist, of which 
course this first effort is to be the modest beginning—that you mean 
it to be modest ; and that you mean also to confine yourself to what 
you have really felt or seen others feel. And, since you ask me, I 
will give you the best hints I can upon the general subject, 

I. I take it for granted that eg have exercised yotirself a lit'le in 
the mere art of storytelling, But I think I can suggest something 
new in that particular, A very good plan, to commence with, is to 
take up in your own mind a tale of acknowledged merit at some 
point a little before the end, and, working from that point, to try and 
vary the catastrophe without ronning into improbabilities or incon- 
gruities, Let me show you what I mean. You know the story of 

‘ 


Silas Marner?” A well-to-do man neglects, for many years, to | 


ackno his child by a wretched vulgar wife, because he 
fears it obstruct his path to marriage with another woman. 


little ornamental table which that gentleman knew to be invalided in | 


So’s the | 
watch, so's the bracelet, so’s the chain, Your daughters have all been | 


In the meamwhile the child is brought up by the poor weay. 
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Silas Marner; grows accustomed to poverty; and takes yoo. 
by her affectious, in the scenes in which she is placed, Her re.| 
father, having at last got married to the woman he loves, cto) 
forward to claim his danghter from her foster-father, But «). 
will not stir; sbe marries a peasant Jad, and stays in the ¢)) 
place, Now, who does not see that this ending might have be, , 
varied, and quite naturally, in at least two ways? In the first plac 
a sort of compromise was possible under the actual circumstances ./ 
the girl's refosal and her father’s clumsiness—a compromise whic}; 
would have involved no untruthfulness either among the parties oy 
before the world at large; and, in the second place, the father mig}; 
have proceeded in adifferent manner He might have gone on for » 
few years befriending the girl and Silas in an emphatic though nor 
obtrusive manner; and then his child, accustomed to his presenca 
and moved by natural gratitude, might have received, along with her 
foster-father, the news of the real fatherhood in a more consentiy. 
mood, Well, if you were to try and end “Silas Marner” in ei: ho: 
of these ways, you would be introducing (in musical phraseoloyy ) 
“ discor 8” which would call for processes of “ preparation” and 
“resolution;” and in going through those processes you would be 
making, in my opinion, first-rate studies for your own purpose, If 
you want another illustration of my meaning, take “The Mill on thy. 
loss” of the same suthor, and vary the close, Instead of euttins 
a hard knot by killing Tom and Maggie in an_ inundation, 
try and carry out the notion which crossed Dr, Kenn’s ming 
now and then, Marry Maggie to Stephen Guest; and they 
consider what is to be done with Lucy Deane, Philip Wakem, and Tor, 
Tulliver, Tom you may marry to Lucy, for obviously he is in love 
with her; but what will you do with poor Philip, aud with Tom's 
relations to him? I pick out these two novels because they are 
among the very best, and in some respects of unapproached excel- 
lence, and you will find that it is the Jest works of fiction which 
admit of the greatest variety of endings, just as true stories do, 

IL. I presume, if I were to ask you what is the one thing you have 
positively settled in your own mind, you would answer me, “ Why, 
to be true to human nature,” Very good, my dear, but which humin 
nature? ‘The human nature of Pericles or the human nature of t\.e 
coatermonger in the street ? The human nature of Aspasia or ti 
human nature of Mrs. Gamp? Haman nature means conutles 
millions of beings, spread over the whole surface of the globe at any 
given moment in ten thousand ages ; it takes in you and me, an 
the pre-historic man. If you say that the points in which men anid 
women agree, and have always agreed, are more numerous than t}: 
points in which they differ, I answer, Probably ; ouly that may be an 
open question. But if you are really going in for being true to human 
nature in that high sense, there is uphill work before you, unless you 
have broader and more commanding gifts than I am yet aware o: 
as being possessed by you. Very easy, however, will be your task if 
you purpose being true to nature in the sense which is usually chosen, 
Judging from what I see in newspapers and in the lower order of 
successinl story-books, I come to conclusions such as these about 
human nature:— Human nature likes good eating and drinking 
at other people’s expense; it likes to come into possession of The 
Hall, and the estates, and a very large fortune; it likes to have 
somebody to persecute ; it enjoys a mean revenge; i: likes to have a 
base property in the souls and ies of “beloved ” objects ; it will 
pay almost any price to be flattered, and it is especially fond of thot 
sort of flattery which masks itself as scolding—because then, you 
know, it is able to pretend to itself that it is being preached to, On 
the whole—if I may trust my authorities—human nature is a vulgar, 
sensual thing, fond cf power and possession ; a coward that hushes 
things up, and a bully that torments the weak; a wretched creature 
that would collapse it it were not for the truncheon of Policeman X., 
and t!e funiture shops. I say, if I may trust my authorities; 
but, my dear, I do not trust them, Still, they are numerous and 
influential; and if you like to condescend to be true to that 
kind of human nature, yeu may be as untrve as you 
pleace to the right thing. You may set up impossible situa- 
tions, and make people deliver impossible sentences; you may 
invent cant, and people will take it for Bible; and, on the 
other hand, you may use the very words of Holy Scripture, and 
people will think you are inventing*—for the public knows nothing 
of the Bible; you may pander to the vilest tastes, and people will 
call you moral; you may banter great ideas out of countenance, and 
people will hiss the great ideas as if they were not all they had to 
fall back upon in the hour of trial. In a word, my dear, you may 
lie like truth, And better were it for you that a millstone were 
tied about your sweet neck, and that you were castinto the depths of 
the sea, 

III. I suppose you have not yet made up your mind whether you 
intend to belong to the school of Physical Effect or Metaphysical 
Effect, or to the school which aims at a cross between the two 
things, But, inasmuch as you are going in for an intricate plot, I 
conjecture that you will be attaching yourself, though without 
intending it, to the sirst of the schools I have mentioned. I do hope, 
however, that you will not. be too physical, especially in your descrip- 
tions of people’s persons, dresses, houses, and furniture, Our popular 
novels reflect, in a striking manner, the elegant sordidness of a fur- 
nishing and dressing generation, Buhl and ormoulu, walnut-wood and 
parque erie, velvet and French kid, rustle and perfumery—spare us 
these sensuous commonplaces, if you can; and, in talking about 
faces and fignres, let us have hints, after the manner of great masters 
like Thackeray, rather than vulgar full-lengths, or even busts. 
Scarcely any, if any, amourt of genins or delicacy of touch, united 
with whatever literary experience, can make a detailed account o! 
the human persen anything much short of offensive, Whatever is 


T | characteristic in the “outward denotements” of the personages of 
a bear-garden, Here we are in Howland-street, Bloomsbury (if you | 


your little drama, you may mention, but the more indirectly the 
better. For the choice phrase “ outward denotements,” my dear, I 
am indebted to a lady who, putting the Rev, M.C. Bellew into a 
book, described his face and figure under that heading, I do not 
recommend it to you. 

1V, Inthe matter of Crimes and Catastrophes, let me advise you, if 
you can, to exercise a judicious eclecticism, Read ‘ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,” under the titles ‘ Offences against Property ” and 
* Offences against the Person.” Consult, also, a file of a low Sunday 
newspaper, and a few volumes of the “ Newgate Caendar.” If your 
papa or your brother should decline (but I know they are both 
goodnatured) to help you to these sources of information, get a ticket 
for the Library of the British Museum. Then tabulate your crimes 
and your catastrophes, and make your choice. If choice should prove 
embarrassing, write out (say) a hundred horrors on slips of paper, 
shake up the slips in your riding-hat, and “ draw,” 

V. This, my dear, you will perceive is all my nonsense, Thinking I 
hear you say, ‘Oh, Mr. R, don’t be co satirical!” I will return to 
my more serious vein, Do, my girl, try and give us a story without 
a villain! I assure you, I never saw one, I am bound to believe 
such creatures exist ; but Iam as sure as I am that I hold this pen 
that the greatest amount of real suffering in life is not produced by 
villany. Life is made up of two elemente—an element of wil/, and 
an element of fu/clity, The misery which is struck out in the 
conflict, or rather the interaction of the two, has usually for its 
apparent or ¢flicient cause the misunderstandings of people of average 
(and sometimes more than average) goodness, It is not some 
scoundrel who keeps back a title-deed, or who prosecutes a cruel 
vengeance, or who wantonly abuses the privileges of affection ; it is not 
such a scoundrel who is at the bottom of most of the troubles of our 
lives, Still Jess is it an enemy who, having got hold of a distressing, 
perhaps criminal, secret, works it as hard as he can to his own 
advantage and somebody else’s disadvantage, I entreat you to 
avoid that last conception; it is hackneyed to death. If you insist 
on showing us some bad man who has got another under his thumb, 
as the phrase is, vary the idea a little. Let the poor feilow who is 


* This is fact, not hypothesis, I am in possession of instances of critical 
sagacity about the very words of the Bible (one of them an instance in which 
an orthodox Bishop was furiously attacked by the majority of the press), 
which are exactly analogous to that celebrated case in which a critic, sup- 
es he had before him the Greek exercise of a modern writer, was pain- 

ly severe upon the grammar of —— Pindar ! 
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intended by the villain to b2 a victim turn round bravely, and refuse | 


to be victimised. “I have got hold of your secret, and if you don't 
give me a thonsand pouuds a month I will go and tell.” That is 
what the ordinary villain says, It never appears to occur to the 
novelist that there are men who would reply, “Go and tell if you 
like, but I will bribe nobody!” Yet there are such men, and I have 
known them, 


V{. If, however, you insist upon giving us the usual forms of. 


yillainy, let. me beg of you not to give us, by way of makeweighé, 


the usual forms of what is called Nemesis, or Retribution, The | 


effect of wickedaess in real life is that bad and good people suffer 
together, and that the good, in spite of the suffering, is victorious! 
beautiful, Physical laws do not stop for virtne, ot love, or truth, f 
Regan is poisoned, Cordelia is strangled, What you have to do is to 
take care that the suffering of the good i not in your picture of life 
water spilt on sand, but that, when the black curtain drops, we feel 
as if we could kiss the rope that hanged Cordelia, and bind it about 
our loins for « girdle of duty, If you cannot manage to produce this 
Cffect, it is perhaps better to go in for the “ poetical justice” of the 
vulgar; better than to content yourself by painting a canvas full of 
snobs, or worse than snobs, with two or three good people who come 
to sad end-, without triumphing over the'r pain, or having left so 
bright and strong an impression that the trininph may be dispensed 
with, It is in this direction that I think a very great man 
of our own day falls short. Here is poor old Colonel Newcome 
dying in the Charterhouse, I have not the least objection, 
I do not want people to come in for fortunes | and live 
happy ever after, No; but what I do want is, that if 
good people are made to suffer their goodness shall be so strong, 
so radiating, that I shall feel at the end as if wickedness (not 
necessarily the wicked people) had the worst of it. In observing real 
life we have the whole battle-field before ua, for all time, and can 
check to-day’s doubt by yesterday's trust—the failure of the weak by 
the triumph of the strong. In reading a novel we have only a section 
of the battle-field before us ; and we are entitled to require that that 
section, a3 represented, shull be true to the effect of the whole in all 
vital matters, If astory gives a depressing view of human history, 
and shows us the good people getting the worst of it, and just going 
off the scene “ resigned,” it is false to the greatest of all truths—the 
truth that it is Justice which rules the world, Irs literal accuracy is 
not its merit, bat its fault—having all the effect of untruth, since 
other sections of the great spectacle are not and cannot be shown 
upon the canvas for want of apace. Since, then, they cannot be so 
shown, let the goodness which is beaten in the section we are per- 
mitted to behold be at least a vigorous, protesting goodness. Tn order 
that it may appear to us in that light, it is better that it shonld have 
a great fault than two or three weaknesses, Nothing spoils life more, 
in the contemplation, than the knack of dwelling upon the small 
drawbacks of excellence; and nothing is more unfavourable to that 
respect for human character which is allied to reverence for divine 
hings. 

; Before IT close let me call your attention to a charming passage in 
the preface to “ The Virgin Widow” of Mr, Henry Taylor, the author 
of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” He says :— 

“Jn no works are the pleasantriesof wisdom more bright and abun- 
dant than in the comedy of the Elizabethan age, I wish it were 
possible, not, indeed, to repeat that comedy, but to renew the spirit 
which gave birth to it. Fictions are written in these days often with 
great power and ability, but to me they seem powerful only to give 
pain, Oar writers of fictions would appear to despair of getting an 
answer from the popular imagination in any other way than by 
breaking it on the wheel. I well know that in times of rapid move- 
ment light pressures are not easily felt; bus I venture to believe that, 
here and there, in the recesses of society, there may be found persons 
who, like myself, do not desire to be harrowed, and are better pleased 
to be taken amongst the amenities of fiction than amongst its glooms 
and terrors.” : 

I quote these beantiful words (recommending the whole preface 
to your attention) because I want to finish by saying that I would 
gladly see you attempt to reinforce the ranks of the storytellers, pure 
and simple, who do not aim at harrowing effects #0 much as at 
pleasing ones. The best writer of the cla:s is Mr, Charles Reade, 
and with all his faults (and his defects, which latter are still more 
numerous), he is an excellent model, and a narrow escape of a great 
man, W. BR, 


FRENCH WOMEN. 


[Tne following satirical sketch is abridged, translated, and 
imitated from the French of M, Alphonse Karr, Of course the 
French writer is describing French women alone, It would he 
absurd to imagine that fhe weaknesses attributed to them by their 
witty compatriot are in any way shared by the women of Eugland, 
We feel it necessary to state our opinion on this point beforehand, in 
order to avert the wrath of our female readers, By-the-by, the scene 
is laid at the seaside—say Dieppe. | 

“Tt is very warm, Madame,” 

“Very warm, Madame.” 

“ Not so warm as yesterday, however.” 

“Yesterday I did not go out, Ihad to write to my husband, and 
he is never satisfied unlees I cover at least eight pages of letter-paper.” 

When two women meet and converse for the first time, the first 
thing each endeavours to establish ia that somewhere or other there 
exists a man who has rendered sufficient justice to her attractions to 
commit the folly of marrying her; then, that this man is some one 
very important and very rich; next to that, that he is very much 
struck with bis wife, whereas she carea but little about him, and, 
finally, that she rules him completely. 

The first lady haviog stated that her husband required her to send 
him letters eight pages long, the second feels very much inclined to 
say that ier husband would blow his brains out unless he received 
every day letters sixteen pages long; but she thinks of something 
more ingenious. 

“TI do not write at all just now,” she answers, “ The fact is, I left 
Paris rather annoyed with M. De Clairval; he did not wish me to 
come to the seaside, but I was determined I would, ‘What can 
possibly make you want to shut yourvelf up in some miserable place 
at the seaside,’ he said to me, ‘instead of passing the summer months 
at your chateau, where you covld receive your friends?’ It is 
true that he had spent enormous sums on /i/s esate in order to 
make it agreeable for me, but I had made up my miad to go to the 
seaside, and off I started, with xo one but my lady’s-maid, M. De 
C airval will be annoyed for a few days, aud then all of a sudden he 
will follow me,” 

“ As for me, Madame, I brought no one with me. My husband is 
obliged to receive company during my abzence; he cannot do so 
without his coachman, his cook, his butler, and so on; and my lady’s- 
maid keeps the house for him, She is a very clever person ; and, as 
~ has been a long while in the family, she can be trusted with any- 
thing,’ 

“ For my part, Madame, I never go anywhere without mine. She 
is very much attached to me. She has been very little in service, 
Before living with me she was with the Duchess of ——, so that she 
thoronghly understands what a woman of a certain position requires, 
T spoil ner a little. M, de Ciairval was only saying to me the other 
morning that she seemed to change her dress every day, whereas I 
often wear the same dress three days running.’’ 

“Well, I am not sorry to have left Paris, I passed a most 
dreary winter, Every day people to dinner; a party at least once a 
week, composed of persons who are, no doubt, very useful to the 
state and very celebrated, but who talk notsing but politics, Then 
there was my husband, always at the Chamber during the day, and, 
when he did come home, overwhelmed with business.” 

“ Your husband is a member of the Chamber of Deputies 

“Yes, Mada ne,” replies the other, as if she attached no sort of 
importance to the fact after taking such pains to mention it, 

“Lam more fortunate than you in that re=pect, Madame, M. de 
Clairval will not hear a word about politics in the present state of 
affairs ; the aristocracy keeps aloof; at the proper moment it will 
come forward,” cc, 
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To hear these two ladies, you might imagine they were two bird- | 
catchers, showing what beautiful birds they had taken. ‘See how | 
covert am,” one of them says, “wiat beautiful feathers my bird 
1as, 

* Mine is quite as fine,” replies the other, and how well he sings,” 

Then, when there is nothiny more to be said about the husbands, 
their merit, their affection, and so on, they arrive at positive proofs, 

“ That is a very pretty dress of yours, Madame.” 

For the affection of a husband is not demonstrated by his attention 
and care; all that is deceptive, and means nothing whatever, The 
only precise, mathematical, irresis‘ible proof of Lis love is to be found 
in the sacrifices he makes to his divinity. “You say your husband 
adores you. Iam not to be taken in by mere phrases, Let me sce 
what dresses he gives you,” 

“ Women only adorn themselves in order to excite one anotiier’s 
envy.’—Goethe, Now the tirst lady has said, “That is a very pretty 
dress of yours, Madame,” 

“ Merely a morning dress, Madame,” is the answer. 

“ Yes, itis very nice for early in the day.” 

The proprietress of the dress, who had only expressed a disparaging 
opinion of it in the hope of increasing its charms, is annoyed at the 
other agreeing with her so readily, She loses no time in adding, “It 
has certainly this merit, that it is impossible to find one like it, Oaly 
one piece was made at Lyons, and I bought the whole of it.” 

Tn & woman's life everything leads to a new dresa, everything ends 
with a new dress; every circumstance is marked by a new dress, and 
the dress is always the most important point, A girl is going to be 
married—a dress. The momentarrives when love, the thought of an 
entirely new existence, the idea of along separation from parents— 
everything dieappears before the all-absorbing question of the 
wedding-dress, 

A relation dies, The grief of the ladies is violent; but it is 
soon checked, for the mourning has to be thought of. What are 
people wearing? What is the most fashionable mode of testifying 
one’s sorrow? It is necessary to go to the linendraper's, to the 
dressmaker's, to the milliner’s, and in a little while they are so 
thoroughly occupied that there is quite an end to lamentation, unless, 
however, the dress do not happen to fit, the bonnet be too much or 
too little off the head, Bat if the dress is made of some new 
material, if the bonnet is becoming, then they experience an involan- 


tary glow, they are triumphant and—they are happy. 
Listen to tleze verses written by a dying poet to his wife, She 
was a blonde :— 
My fair one, my fair one—alas! it appears 
That the doctor my speedy departure announces ; 
An you ask yourself wildly, with eyes full of tears, 
If your first mourning dress shall be plain or with flounces. 


For evils like these let your dark women care, 
’Tis for them on the terrors of mourning to dwell, 
It makes them look dingy. But you who are fair 


Will be sooner consoled —black becomes you so well. HS. E. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 
The night is dark and full of storm ; 
My dreams are wild with shapes of sin ;— 
They stand aloof and say, “ Be firm ! 
For this is wholesome discipline,” 


Apart, they talk of right and wrong ; 
Ape they weigh up loss and gain ;— 

My heart grows hard, as well as strong, 
Beneath the girdle of its pain, 


Oh! who are these that aet me tasks? 
That stand and see me bleed to death ? 
Oh! where's the ready love, that asks 
No questions of the failing breath, 


But binds the wounds up as it can, 
And waite a little to be wise? 
Oh! was that one Samaritan 
A phantasy of Syrian skies? 


Oh, Angel with the dreadful book! 
Before my heart is dry as dust, 

Write this—If the poor fool mistook, 
The way seemed all one awful Must, 


The Everlasting Order came— 
I heard the grinding of the wheel— 
Write, Angel, that I was to blame; 


Bat, if 1 perish, I appeal! W. B, Ranps, 


THE TENNYSONIAN STANZA: 
. AND 
A PASSAGE FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 


TH metre or stanza used by the Poet Laureate is becoming through | 
his powerful agency very popular with our young poets, Four out of 
five very decent monodies on the death of Prince Albert were written | 
in the “In Memoriam” stanza, Mr, Punch also cc-asionally affects | 
the measure with great power and force, As at a literary club we 
heard some young gentlewen asserting that the Poet Laureate 
invented this measure, it may be as well to note the fact that the 
Barl of Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney, Gascoigne, and a 10und dozen of 
Elizabethan poets, besides Abraham Cowley, and others of a later 
period, used it, Here are some verses by Sidney :— 

Oh, tears! no tears but raine from beauty’s eyes, 
Making those lilies and those roses grow 
Which are most fair, now more than most fair show, 
While graceful piety beauty beautifies. 

Of course, the greater ease and flaency—the softer music as it 
were—of Tennyson will be at once seen; and, although the form is 
the same, yet our Poet Lyureate has only employed eight syl'ables in 


_| nection with the 


the line, whilst Sidney, in his “ Astrophel and Stella,” uses ten, nine, 
eight, or even eleven, By the way, Sir Philip, “ that noble knight,” 
as Charles Lamb calls him, seems to have anticipated two celebrated 
passages of modern poetry, one being Hood's “ Ode to the Moon,” 
Sidney’s having commenced in nearly the same words :— 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the sky. 


And the other, that of Tennyson's celebrated stanzas :— 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Sir Philip Sydney's beautiful sonnet on the death of Love com- 
mences in the same way :— 

Ring out your bells; let mourning shows be spread, 
For Love is dead ! 
Are these merely coincidences? By-the-way, to whom does 
Tennyson allude in the first stanza of “ In Memoriam ? Mi 
I held it truth, with him who sings, 
To one clear harp of divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

To what clear harp does he refer? Some have suggested that of 
David, others of Milton, Reading by chance one of the multifarious 
works of St, Augustine, in the second volume of his sermons, and 
the third sermon, “ De Ascensione,” I stumbled on this passage, a 
very noble one, “ De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia 
ipsa calcamus ;" and the idea of making a “ladder of our vicea” 
struck me at once as the origin of the passage in Tennyson, But 
here I find others have been before me, A notice in Notes and 
Queries (Third Series, No, 31, August, 1862) refers the reader to 
Longfellow’s “ Ladder of St, Augustine ” :— 

St. Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 

On bape Grey anrseh I find he has a = this very 
passage, in which the sentence of St, Augustine is given at length, 
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quotes a very fine passage 
wherein the ladder simile is 


The correspondent of Notes and Queries 
from Coleridge's “ Religions Musing;,” 
very beautifully employed :— 

Treading beneath their feet all visible things, 

As steps that upwards to their Father's throne 

Lead gradual. 

Probably, then, ‘Lennyson might allude to Coleridge, who certainly 
sang in divers tones, if not to a clear harp, Perhaps the origin of 
St. Augustine's ladder is that of Jacob (Gea, xxviti, 12) :—“ And he 
drea ued a dream, and behold a ladder set on the earth, and the top 
of it reached heaven,” JHE, 


A FRANK THEORIST. 

Waar numbers of French writers in their descriptions of English 
life have endeavoured to make us appear very bad, and have only 
succeeded in making themselves extreiwely ridiculous! Of late, how- 
ever, we have been sitting for our portraits toa most flattering French 
painter, who, in the first place, will not allow that we bave any im- 
perfections, and who, if positive imperfections are pointed out to him, 
represents them in sach a manner that they look like so many traits 
of beauty. Such is M, Alphonse Esquiro, author of * L’Angleterre 
et la Vie Anglaise,” in a great many volumes, one of which contains 
a brief account of thela e Mr. Samuel Rogers, and the jokes to which 
his ghastly countenance gave rise, Rogers, according to our French 
author, was in a consumption, and his friends, regarding this as a 
piece of unjustitiable weakness, used to ridicule and torment him on 
the subject, asking him when he complained that there were no 
lodgings to be had ina certain town, why he did not take a bed in the 
churchyard ; calliug out on another occasion, when he was waiting for 
his carriage, “ Mr, Rogers's hearse stopathe way,” and soon, Every 
Englishman knows that Mr, Rogers, instead of the ordinary living head 
of tlesh, bone, and blood, carried a death's head on his shoulders, but 
that, like a few other thin men, he enjoyed for very many years 
excellent health, and lived to an advanced age, One would have 
thought that neither Englishman, Frenchman, nor human being of 
any country could have believed it possible that a man’s illness—and 
auch an illness as consumption—could be made the subject of a 
standing joke; but M, Esquiros believes it of the decline into 
which it has pleased him to throw the tenderly-constituted Rogers, 
He explains it, too, in a theory which is very goodnatured ; but at 
the same time very weakminded on his part to have invented, The 
Eaglish, he tells his readers, are a strong, bardy, enterprising, pitiless 
race—too intent on arduous undertakings to feel sympathy for 
infirmity of any kind, That’s why these noble-minded English cut 
jokes at their most intimate friends if they are only feeble enough to 
die of consumption ! 

And that is what a passion for theory and a carelessness for fact 
may lead a writer to, even when he has the talent of M, Ksquiros ! 

M. Esquiros has also made a great discovery in connection with 
divorce Lag gy in England, and one of less importance in con- 

ritish drama, Combining these two discoveries 
(both mare’s-nests) he has built a theory upon them, which has not 
a fact to stand upon, and which, in its way, is as amusing as the 
theory about Mr. Rogers’s consumption, and the bold, estimable heart- 
lesaness of his friends and of Englishmen in general, M. Esquiros, 
when he visited our English theatres, of course saw a great number 
of French pieves, and recognised many of them—bat not all, In a 
farce of unmistakable French origin, full of French types, called 
“ Law for Ladies” (‘ Le Code des Femmes” in the original), he was 
much struck and a little shocked by the goings on of a man who 
rforms the functions neither of an English barrister nor of an 
nglish solicitor, but of a French avocat of a low order, This lawyer of 
mixed species gives advice, gets up a case, undertakes to procure 
evidence, and with the view of doing so hides in a cupboard. It 
appears very sad to M, Eequiros that this sort of a thing should 
take place in a country, once reputed moral, like England; and he 
explains to his French readers in a well-spun but by no means 
waterproof theory that the Divorce Court has called into existence a 
new breed of lawyers, of which the lawyer in “Law for Ladies ” is 
the type. We think he evea goes so far as to congratulate his own 
country on not possessing this thoroughly French type, which is, 
indeed, somewhat offensive, 

Fancy an Englishman seeing a translation of ‘‘ The Schooi for 
Scandal” at one of the Parisian theatres, and taking the characters 
and plot of the English comedy as the groundwork of a theory of 
social life in France! 

Fancy, too, Mr, Alfred Wigan “adapting” a vaudeville to the 
English stage in such a style that Englishmen know the characters 
to be French and only I’renchmen imagine them to be English ! 

HS. E, 


WHO FIRST SUGGESTED THE POSTAGE STAMP.—If documentary evi- 
dence is to be allowed due weight in this discussion, neither Dr. Gray nor 
Sir Rowland Hill has any claim whatever to the merit of having been the 
first to suggest the prepayment of letters by means of stamped covers, the 
proposition having originally emanated from Mr. Charles Knight, who brings 
forward the following conclusive proofs in support of his claim. In the 
debate which took place on the 22nd of May, 1534, upon a resolution moved 
by Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, “ That it is expedient to repeal the Stamp 
Duty on Newpapers at the earliest possible period,” Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill, then member for Hull, in advocating the payment of a penny upon an 
unstamped newspaper sent by post, said as follows:—** To put an end to any 
objections that might be made as to the difficulty of collecting the money, he 
would adopt the suggestion of a person well qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject—he alluded to Mr. Knight, the publisher. That gentleman 
recomme. ded that a stamped wrapper should be prepared for such news: 
papers as it was desired to send by post, and that each wrapper should be sold 
at the rate of a penny by the distributors of stamps, in the same way as 
receipt stamps.” Sir Rowland Hill, in the second edition of his celebrated 
pamphlet, disclosing his project for penny postage, also made the follo 
avowal :—‘‘ A few years ago, when the expediency of entirely abolishing the 
newspaper stamp, and allowing newpapers to pass through the Post Office 
for a penny each, was under consideration, it was proposed by Mr. Charles 
Knight, the publisher, that the postage on newspapers might be collected by 
selling stamped wrappers at a penny each. Availing myself of this excellent 
suggestion, 1 propose the following arrangement: Let stamped covers and 
sheets of paper be supplied to the public from the Stamp Office or Post Office, 
as may be most convenient, and sold at such a price as to inclade 
postage : letters so stamped might be put into the letter-box, as at present. 

Tur CAMEL,—The servitude of the camel is of older date, more complete, 
and more irksome than that of any other domestic animal—of older date, as 
it inhabits the countries which history points out to us as the cradle of 
mankind ; more complete, as all other domestic animals still have their wild 
types roaming about in unrestrained liberty, while the whole camel race is 
doomed to slavery ; more irksome, finally, as it is never kept for luxury or 
state like so many horses, or for the table like the ox, the pig, or the sheep, 
but is merely used as a beast of transport, which its master does not even 
give himself the trouble to attach to a cart, bat whose body is loaded like a 
living waggon, and frequently even remains burdened during sleep. Thus, 
the camel bears all the marks of serfdom. Large naked callosities of horay 
hardness cover the lower part of the breast and the joints of the legs; and 
although they are never wanting, yet they themselves give proof that 
they are not natural, but that they have been produced by an 
excess of misery and ill-treatment, as they are frequently found filled 
with purulent matter. The back of the camel is still more deformed 
by its single or double hump than its breast or legs by their callosities; and, 
as the latter are evidently owing to the position in which the heavily- 
burdened beast is forced to rest, it may justly be inferred that the hump also, 
which merely consists of an accamulation of fat, did not belong to the 
primitive animal, but has been produced by the pressure of itsJoad. Even 
its evident use as a storehouse for a desert journey may have contributed to 
its development, as Nature is ever ready to protect its creatures, and to 
modify their forms according to circumstances ; and thus what at first wasa 
mere casual occurrence became at length, through successive generations, the 
badge and heirloom of the whole race, Even the stomach may, in the course 
of many centuries, have gradually provided itselt with its water-cistern, since 
the animal, after a long and tormenting privation, whenever an opportunity 
of satisfying its thirst occurred, distended the coats of that organ by immo- 
derate draughts, and thus by degrees gave rise to its pouchlike cavities. The 
hardships of long servitude, which have thus gradually deformed the ori- 
ginally, perhaps, not ungraceful camel, have no doubt also soured its temper, 
and rendered its character as unamiable as its appearance is repulsive.— 
Hartwig’s Tropical World, 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF FLORENCE have done honour to the memory of 
Mrs. Barrett Browning by placing a marble slab in the wall of the house she 
occupied in that city. The slab bears an inscription, in Italian, to this 
effect :—“* Elizabeth Barrett Browning lived, wrote, and died in this house, 
She was a woman who, with a woman's heart, possessed the wisdom of a 
sage and the spirit of a true poet, and made her poetry a golden band between 
Italy and England.” 
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THE NEW APARTMENTS IN THE PALAIS ROYAL. 

TuaT irregular-looking pile of building in the Rue St. Honore, 
called the Palais Royal, has always been so intimately associated 
with French history that any change, ,either in its appointments or 
its inhabitants, cannot fail to interest the pcople of Paris, Indeed, 
at an early period of its fame it was declared to be the capital of 
Paris; and it might, during the audacions rule of its founder, 
Richelieu, whoze power enabled him to reign inthe name of the King, 
have been called, with alost equal truth, the capital of France. 

The site on which the Palais Royal stands was originally occupied 
by the Hotel de Rambouillet, which had belonged to the Constable 
Bernard D’ Armagnac, chief of the faction opposed to the Court or 
Bourguignon party during the madness of Charles VI,; and by the 
Hotel de Mercceur, the property of the Dukes of this name, the best 
known of whom, the Governor of Bretagne, was involved in the 
vicissitudes of the League, and submitted at last to Heury IV, These, 
with some minor buildings, were ceded to Cardinal Richelieu for the 
erection of his new palace, the building of which commenced in 
1629, from the drawings of Jacques Lemercier, the artist who had 
constructed the large interior pavillion on the north side of the old 
Louvre, the Church of LOratoire (except the portal), and the Church 
of La Sorbonne, The Palais Royal was completed in 1634, 
and the Cardinal made it his residence in the February of the follow- 
ing year. The original building was a straggling irregular wass of 
unsightly appearance—a circumstance partially atiributable to the 
conditions imposed on the architect, who was compelled to preserve 
some portion of the old buildings already occupying the ground, The 
Palais Royal, therefore, luxurious as it may have been as a palace in 
its internal decorations, and containing a vast number of apartments, 
displayed little architectural effect. The space at present occupied 
by the Court of Fountains and the edifices which inclose it was at 
first incumbered with a confused mass of building, connected by 
courts and passages kading to the various departments of the palace. 
The interior was equal to the most luxurious palaces in Europe, and 
surpassed many of them in costly profusion of ornament, Philippe 
de Champagne, Simon Vouet, La Hyre, Boullogne, weie the artists 
who adorned the sumptuous rooms, which were filled with rich works 
of art; and all that ostentation, combined with great wealth, could con- 
trive, was displayed in the Court of the powerful Cardinal, With 
Richelieu, a3 with Wolsey, the possession of these riches was not 
unattended with danger; but the wily churchman, in 1636, made a 
dofiation te the King of the palace and all that it contained—a gilt 
which, while it shut the mouths of his enemies, drew the King more 
surely into his power, On the 23rd of May, 1642, Richelie : renewed 
the donation by a testamentary document, to which he added a clause, 
retaining the governorship of the Royal Palace in favour of his 
own heirs, Richelieu died at St. Germains on the 4th of December 
in the same year; and his Royal master, who soon followed 
him to the tomb, was unable to take possession of the palace, which 
afterwards became the residence of Anne of Austria, who removed 
thither from the Louvre with her two sons, Louis XIV, and the Duke of 
Anjou, afterwards Duke of Orleans, Her first act was to substitute 
the name of Palais Royal for that of Palais Cardinal, by which the 
building had been previously designated, From this time the palace 
was identified with most of the important scenes in the history of 
successive Governments, and itself underwent so many changes that 
little remained of the original plan of Lemercier, 

The interior decorations varied according to the inclinations of the 
different inmates, from the classical ornamentation of the Duc de 
Chartres, who formed within the palace a fine collection of scientific 
objects and rare paintings, to the trivial and voluptuous designs 
which filled the walls during the Orleans period in 1701, whose 
Court was so unscrupulously vicious in its opposition to the fashionable 
prudery of Versailles, The pictures and collections remained, how- 
ever, and after the death cf Louis XIV, received numerous and costly 
additions, 

On the 6th of April, 1763, the right wing of the palace was 
entirely destroyed by a fire, which broke out in the Salle de Opéra 
and extended to a portion of the central building; and the Duc 
d'Orléans profited by the opportunity 'o construct the new wing with 
more of harmony and regularity. Moreau was intrusted with the 
rebuilding of the opera and the facade, Contant d’lvry with the vesti- 
bule, the grand staircase, and the apartments ; but the result of this 
combined workmanship was hopeless disparity of appearance, 

Lonis XVI. still further changed the entire building. Once more 
the ravages of fire, in 1781, compelled a reconstruction of some of its 
principal apartments, while a number of the old edifices were 
removed to make way for the new Opera, 

While these alterations and additions were being made, the Conrt 
occupied temporary and incommodious lodgings which had beea built 
in the garden at the extremity of the left wing ; and here commenced 
those influences which resulted in that revolution whose horrible 
detai's mock the gorgeous appointments with which Royalty had 
intended to surround itself. For a short time the name was again 
changed to Le Palais Egalit¢é, and, during the terrible deliberations 
which the committee held within its walls in 1779, Le Palais da 
Tribunal; bus the dreadful saturnalia passed, leaving its destructive 
tokens behind it, and once more the Palais Royal became a Court, for 
the first Consul had become an Emperor, 

Few changes took place in the Palace until 1852, when it was 
assigned to Prince Jerome Bonaparte, uncle of the present Emperor, 
as his residence. Until now improvements were effected only when 
necessary reparations made the opportunity, and the result was 
altogether incongruous, but, since that time, several important 
changes have been effected, the principal of which has been the 
reconstruction of the grand staircase, the removal of one of the 
galleries, and an entire change in the style of ornamentation, The 
recent changes have greatly improved the general appearance of the 
interior, and have imparted to it a simplicity and at the same time a 
magniticence of style which it has never before possessed. 

‘he entrance to the grand apartments is to the right, under the 
arcade of the centre building, a vestibule of fine proportions, 
leading to the staircase which opens from the centre of the hall, and 
is reached by several plateaux, Amongst the most elegant of the 
a ents is the “morning reception-room,” represented in our 

graving, the ornamentation of which exhibits that pure taste which 
was so characteristic of Prince Jerome, and is possessed in no little 
~—_ by Prince Napoleon. 

he principal apartments are on the right wing, or the “ Valois 
side”—a general saloon, containing a billiard-table and furnished 
in green damask; a private saloon, furnished with Gobelin 
tapestry, containing family portraits; a smoking-room; a large 
picture-gallery, also filled with family portraits, and furnished, like 
the two previous rooms, in red silk damask, Beycnd the gallery the 
private ents of the Princess Clotilde extend as far as the 
garden, and include a library, a boudoir, and sleeping apartment, the 
furniture here being all of a clear blue, 

The southern front is at present unoccupied, but comprehends the 
ancient hall of audience, looking by a balcony upon the Court 
l'Horloge and Bibliotheque, which terminate in the grand saloon, at 
the end of the Gallery de Nemours, The old chapel of Louis Philippe 
leads to the ethnological museum, collected by the Prince during 
his voyage in the northern seas, 

Leaving the old chapel, the visitor reaches the Salle des Col nnes, 
and then to a little chapel placed where the Gallery de Chartres joina 
the new facade of the Theatre Francais, 

To the right of the Salle des Colonnes, in returning to the Cour 
d@’Honneur, is the most magnificent room in the palace, the new 
dining-ssloon, which is truly superb in all its details, Communicating 
with this is a handsome antechamber, and a grand staircase conducts 
to the apartments on the Montpensier side. It is by this staircase that 
the Emperor repairs to the Théitre Francais, which communicates 
with the palace by a door opening into the saloon, Continuing 
towards the garden there are a sitting-room fitted with green marble, 
a reading-room furnished in blue and white, and a bedroom in orange 
silk ; to the left of this chamber is a small oratory, The apartments 
in the centre are entirely devoted to State occasions, and are of cor- 
responding magnificence; and the whole suite, terminating in the 
fountains and the garden, and hung with costly tapestry, are an 
evidence, not only of the artistic abilities, but of 
taste of the present inmates, 
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OPERA, CONCERTS, AND NEW MUSIC. 


THE pantomime season is not a very favourable one for opera, 
The real prima donna of the present holiday period is Columbine. 
Harlequin is the youthful, amorous tenor; Clown the active, in- 
triguing baritone, ‘at times the rival of Harlequin; Pantaloon the 
stupid old bass, By the side of pantomime, opera exercises no 
attraction whatever on the Christmas public, and probably could 
only be made to do so by being lowered to the pantomimic level, 
and adapted or burlesqued so as to suit the well-known and invariable 
pantomimic reqnirements, No one at this time of year would go to 
hear Rossini's ‘ William Tell,” even as curtailed by Mr. Costa, the 
great operatic Procrustes; but if nearly all Rossini’s music were left 
out, if Tell were turned into a Clown, if Matilda and Arnold were 
made into Columbine and Harlequin, and Gessler were elevated to 
the rauk of Pantaloon, then “ William Tell,” in its new shape, might 
find plenty of admirers, So would “Don Jnan,” with Don Juan 
and Leporello as Clown and Pantaloon, Indeed, the four prin- 
cipal characters in the main plot of Mozart’s great opera are 

recisely to serious drama what the pantomimic quartet are to 
sveane. Don Juan is a tragic clown, cheating his creditors, de- 
ceiving all the women who come withia bis reach, ond showing the 
same contempt for the avenging figure of the Commandans that the 
Clown exhibits for the policeman who comes to arrest him for stealing 
carrots or for being rude to Columbine. Leporello follows, assists, is 
made use of, and occationally snubbed by his master in the true 
style of a Pantaloon waiting upon a Clown, Donna Anna is rather a 
funereal Columbine, and Don Octavio rather a dull Harlequin; but 
their relations towards one another, snd jointly towards Don Juan 
and Leporello, are quite of a pantomimic character, “ The Barber of 
Seville” is more like a pantomime, from the disguises assumed by 
Harlequin (Almaviva); and the framework of the story is known to 
be borrowed from Molidre’s “ Sicilien,” a piece which has often beea 
arranged as a pautomime-ballet, “Don Pasquale” is quite panto- 
mimic in design, and contains in Don Pasquale himself an excellent 
character for a Pantaloon, Then in the “Lucia ;” what an admirable 
Columbine the unfortunate Miss Ashton would make, especially in 
the mad scene! In short, there is not one really popular opera that 
could not be turned to pantomimic account at Christmas time ; and 
we think it might be shown that no opera which will not bear this 
test ever has been or ever can be universally successful. I 

Leaving this theory for others to work out, we must proceed to give 
a brief account of the musical performances of the past week, which 
at the Royal English Opera have consisted of Mr, Howard Glover's 
“Ruy Blas” and Mr, Wallace's “Love's Triumph.” Mr, Glover's 
latest work on a large scale was revived on Monday, but (as is abso- 
lntely inevitable at this season) was not produced in its complete form. 
But, although some of the best pieces are omitted, enough remain 
to give the Christmas public a notion of the general merit of the 
work, The part of Oscar, the Page, is of courre intrusted to Mdrae, 
Laura Baxter (the “model page” of “ Love’s Triumph”); and Mr. 
C, Lyall appears as Don Coeser de Bazan, The other characters are 
impersonated, as when the opera was first produced in 1861, by Miss 
Louisa Pyne (the Queen of Spain), Miss Susan Pyne (the Duenna), 
Miss Thirlwall (the Chief Maid of Honour), Mr, Santley (Don 
Sallust), and Mr, Harrison (Ruy Blas). ‘Iwo of the best ballads, 
“The flower she loves” (Mr. Harrison) and “Could life’s dark scene” 
(Miss Louisa Pyne), were encored ; and in the course of the evening 
the principal singers were recalled three times, 

Mr. Howard Glover gave what used to be called a monster concert 
last Saturday at St, Jumes’s Hall, It was indeed an entertainment 
of monstrous dimeusions, including no lees than forty-five pieces, and 
extending from one o'clock in the day until we cannot say how long 
after five in the afternoon, Mdlle. Parepa (just returned from the 
country in excellent voice), Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and a host 
of other vocalists too numerous to mention, took part in the enter- 
tainment. Mr, Benedict, Mr, Francesco Berger, Mr. George Lake, 
and Mr, Howard Glover, were the conductors, 

—— 

1, Sleep, thou Infant Angel! 2, The Lark, Music by Glinka ; 
words by Jobn Oxenfurd,—oth theee beautiful songs are familiar to 
many of our readers, who must have beard them sang at the Monday 
Popular Concerts by Miss Banks. No one who has heard Miss Banks 
sing the luaby, “Sleep, thou Infant Angel!” would be likely to 
forget it, or, forgetting it, would be likely to 1emember anything else 
in the way of eongs, Very little is known in England of Glinka's 
music, nor is it likely that his most remarkable work—his Russian 
opera in the national style—ever will be known in this country, until 
Europe, in accordance with Napoleon's prophecy, becomes “ Cossack ” 
(it being tolerably certain now that it will not become “ republican”). 
In the meanwhile, some notion of Glinka’s genius for melody and of 
his truly lyrical sentiment may be formed from these two songs, 
which, as they are sung at St. James's Hall, do not sound at all like 
preludes to barbarism, . 

Pantomime. By Francesco Berger. (Ewer and Co.)—Mr, Francesco 
Berger has just’ produced a very ingenious, amusing, and brilliant 
little piece, suggested by the characteristic proceedings of our old 
friends the pantomimic party of four, The piece begins with music 
for a transformation ecene; the entrances of Harlequin, Columbine, 
Clown, and Pantaloon are then indicated in appropriate strains; and 
the whole business of a pantomime, from the graceful Fasten 7p of 
the Columbine to the unmannerly gooze-stealing of the Clown, is gone 
throngh on the piano, Altogether this is a very good musical joke, 
managed in very gocd taste. 

Sketches for the Piano, By O'Neill, (Ashdown and Parry.) —The 
com of the “ Lieder ohne Wirte” painted beautifully im water 
colours, Why, then, should not Mr. O'Neill, who has produced so 
many beautiful pictures in oil, write “songs without words?” Mr, 
O'Neill's “ Sketches for the Piano” inform us, through some graceful 
waltz tunes, how a “lover's complaint” was uttered, and what “the 
lady’s reply” was, Mr, O'Neill does not, like Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
lore critics not to divulge his secret, but we will abstain from 


im 
pu g it all the same, 


A SALT-WELL.—According to American accounts a novel salt-mine has 
been discovered at Wellsville, in the county of Columbiana, Ohio. A well 
was being sunk, on the artesian principle, for extracting rock oil, when, at 
a depth of 488ft., a column of gas made its escape with such violence that 
the boring-rods and some 200ft. of piping introduced into the orifice were 
snddenly thrown out like a ramrod from a gun. The boring had reached an 
extensive vein of salt brine, and the gas continued to drive out with it a 
column of water charged with salt, and of the same diameter as the bore- 
hole, to the height of 150ft. This eruption lasted for six months, when it 
occurred to the proprietors to utilise the waters for the manufacture of salt. 
The gas itself, being conducted into a furnace by pipes, is lighted, and it 
then evaporates the water without any other fuel being used. The furnace 
is heated to a high temperature, and the flame riees above the chimney. It 
is seen from a distance of several miles round. The salt brine is delivered at 
the rate of about six gallons per minute, and furnishes one barrel of salt per 
hour. The gas is said to have a pressure of 126lb. to the square inch. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES.—It is now officially an- 
nounced that the marriage of the Prince of Wales will take place early in 
March. It is arranged that Princess Alexandra will come to her adopted 
country on board the Queen’s own yacht, and will land at Gravesend, where 
she will be met by her Royal bridegroom. The Prince and Princess will then 
make a public entry into London, and, with their suite, will proceed in her 
Majesty's carriages, with military escort, through the metropolis to Windsor. 
It is also announced that soon after the marrisge the Prince and Princess will 
hold an evening reception at St. James's Palace, where ladies and gentlemen 
with invitations from the Lord Chamberlain will have an opportunity of 
presenting t!eir congratulations to the newly-wedded pair. veral levees 
and drawing-rooms will be held throughout the year, where the Prince of 
Wales or one or other of the Royal Princesses will represent her Majesty. 

NEGRO COLONISATION FROM AMERICA,—An important plan for negro 
colonisation has been attempted by General Webb, the American Minist rin 
the Brazils, who had been exerting himself to effect a treaty by which all the 
freed negroes should be transplanted to the regions of the Amazon at the 
expense of America, The negroes were to be endowed with land gratuitously 
by Brazil, and at the expiration of a term of years were to become citizens of 
Brazil, with all the rights and privileges of free negro population of the 
empire. 

THE FORESTS which surround the valley of the Rhine are now fuller of 
snipes than they have been for many years, a fact which the country people in 
that district consider as an omen that the winter will not be very severe. 
‘The sportsmen, on the other hand, find hares and partridges scarce, while 
foxes are more numerous than usual, 


CONDUCT OF THE FEDERAL TROOPS AT 
FREDERICKSBURG. 

Very contradictory reports are in circulation in America as to the 
conduct of the Federal army in the battle of Fredericksburg. The 
newspapers assert that the troops fought bravely, and President 
Lincola has officially thanked them for their conduct on that day, 
the result of which he described as a mere “accident.” Private 
letters from the camp, however, give very different statements; and 
the following letter from a surgeon attached to General Burnside’s 
army, written to a relative in Canada and published in Quebec, gives 
a view of the conduct and character of the Federal troops which 
might well justify their leader in declining to risk another attack 
upon the Confederate position :— 

Being attached for the time to head-quarters, with nothing to do but ta 
watch the progress of the fight from the gallery of the Phillip’s Mansion, 
which commands a view of nearly the whole field of operations on the other 
side of the river, I had as good a sight of the battle after the fog lifted, about 
noon, as from a box-seat of a theatre. At intervals the clouds of smoke 
obscured the scene, but again they rolled off, and a grand panorama of the 
fight was exhibited, The battle on our side was a carnival of cowardice, 
Whatever the newspapers say, the highest officers here do not pretend 
to conceal that the Union troops never fought so badly. After 
they had once got within point-blank range of the enemy's fire, 
nothing could induce them to advance. Fredericksburg was filled with 
stragglers in thousands before the engagement had commenced, and this 
went on ell day, until before night more than half the army had disbanded 
and was skulking and plundering about the town. Including the rescrves, 
which went into action late in the afternoon, the Union force engaged was 
not less than 200,000. Ido not think, from all that I can learn, the killed 
and wounded will reach 6000, and should not be surprised to learn they are 
not more than 4000, The position of the enemy, although good, was 
not exceedingly strong, and so wide-spread that it was liable to 
be cut in half. It was not to be compared to that held by the 
Russians at Alma, which the Allies forced with so little diMfculty; 
and I am saticfied that a European army of one-fourth the Federal 
force would have carried it with a single rush. But our men would 
not Sight; when the columns were got within range, they haltel, began 
firing, every nan on his own hook, became confused, and fell back in a per- 
fect nob, to be re-formed, Seen from a distance, the attacking columns 
looked like so many street mobs, on which the police had made a sudden 
attack; a convulsion seemed to shake each in its turn; it opened out 
apparently with a desperate resolve to form line and advance, and 
then came a regular sauve qui peut, and every man ran for cover 
to the rear. Then the jeering yells of the Confederates would ring 
out above the dull booming of the cannon and the pattering of 
musketry, and, springing up from behind fences and rifle-pits, the 
éark, grey line would advance at a run and pour crushing volleys into 
the flying rout. I don’t believe on the Confederate left and centre that our 
troops got within 150 yards of the advanced defences ; and it is certain very 
few of our wounded were too near the enemy’s line to be carried off. On the 
right the fighting is said to have been better. The greater part of the loss 
on our side was among the skulkers in the streets of Fredericksburg. We 
took and lost some prisoners on our left, but on no other part of the field 
were the two armies sufficiently near to each other to make captives. The 
greater part of our dead have been left where they fell, but arrangements 
have been made by flag of truce to bury them. 

== 

THR ALABAMA.—Some account of how this steamer has been handled 
appears in a communication from the West Indies. From this it appears 
that, soon after leaving the Mersey, she was met at Tarissa by a large barque 
from the Thames, and from this barque she received her guns and warlike 
stores, her detention being accounted for to the Portuguese authorities on 
the representation that her engines were being repaired ; the presence of the 
barque being accounted for to the same authorities by the allegation that she 
had sprung a leak, On the day the barque arrived Captain Bullock, of the 
Alabama, hauled alongside, and erected a pair of shears to assist him in 
transferring the heavy guns, alleging that the barque was in a sinking state, 
and that it was necessary to remove the cargo to get speedily at the 
leak. This, with some bluster on the part of Captain Bullock, got rid of the 
Portuguese, and the transhipment was effected without further inter- 
ference from those on shore. On the afternoon of the second 
day the British steamer Bahama came in, having on board Captain 
Semmes and the other late officers of the Sumier, besides the 
remainder of the “290's” armament, and an addition of twenty 
odd men to her crew. All three were peremptorily ordered off, and 
they proceeded only a few leagues, when, all the Alabama's guns being 
mounted and the vessel ready for sea, they took their departure, the barque, 
as before, in tow of the Alabama, which having conveycd her well out to 
sea cast her off, and with a favourab!e breeze she steered for Cardiff, to bring 
out a further supply of coal for the steamer’s future use. The Alabama and 
the Bahama then sailed round the island, when Captain Semmes formally 
displayed his commission from the Confederate Government and enrolled the 
crew, intimating that if any of the crew repented they might now return 
before it was too late. None accepted the alternative, The Alabama's crew 
receive from the Confederate Government half the value of every American 
ship and cargo they destroy, and each of her crew is now worth several 
hundred pounds, All obligations to them have hitherto been faithfully 
discharged in gold. ‘Che Alabama is supplied with coal from Wales by three 
sailing-vessels thus constantly employed. 

AMERICAN PRESIDENTS AND THEIR DESCHNDANTS.—The majority of 
Presidents have been from the South. Their heirs and their representatives 
are all engaged upon the Southern side. Washington—all of his race, name, 
and blood, and the inheritors of his property, are called rebels: he ruled 
eight years. The descendants of Jefferson are all rebels: he ruled eight 
years. Madison’s heirs are the same: he ruled eight years. The same 
remarks apply to Monroe, who ruled eight years; to Jackson, who raled 
eight years. Van Buren ruled four years ; his children are all Secessionists. 
Polk, ‘Tyler, and Tayler, each ruled four years ; all their race are Seces-ionists. 
Of the living ex-Presidents—Pierce and Buchanan—both are Secessionists ; 
each ruled four years. Of theseventy-four years that Presidents have ruled— 
from 1789 to 1862—sixty-four years have been ruled by the race and name 
whose descendants are Secesh. The two Adamses ruled four years each, and 
Lincoln only two years, making ten years of loyal rule. I have no doubt 
that if the great dead had been alive, under the same circumstances, they 
would have all been Secesh too, They all respected and believed in State 
rights or the original sovereignty of the States. Fancy old Washington 
being a rebel in the present light. Of course he was a rebel in an English 
point of view.—New York Letter. 

AN ATMOSPHERIC Tipe.—A South Australian paper contains some 
ingenious speculations on the possibility of an atmospheric tide: Is our 
atmosphere, like the waters of the ocean, subject to tidal influence? When 
we find so heavy and incompressible a fluid as water rising in a wave of 
some feet in height, and following the moon, is it is not rational to conclude 
that the light elastic fluid atmosphere must be similarly affected ? If such 
be the case, and we see no reasonable objection to such a hypothesis, we may 
suppose that a tide wave, not to be measured in feet but in miles, will 
follow, or rather accompany, our luminary. Some atmospheric commotion 
is always observable at the time of the new moon, and at this time the wind 
is generally from the northward. This wave will account for the difficulty 
attending every attempt to frame exact tables of the refraction of the 
heavenly bodies. We know that the state of the atmosphere has to be taken 
into account in allowing for the refraction. If, with a sextant, we take 
on several successive days the meridian altitude of the sun, when he 
is low, about the time of the winter solstice, and at or near the 
change of the moon, when the combined attraction is at the maximum 
we shall find, when we have made exact allowance for the small daily 
difference in declination, and fixed the amount of refraction by the table 
corrected for the density and temperature of the air, that a variation in the 
angle of altitude will still remain to be accounted for. This may reasonably 
be referred to the atmospheric tide, which would increase the amount of 
refraction in proportion to its height, It may be objected that this tide 
wave should affect the density of the air, and, consequently, ought t> be 
indicated Pd the mercury in the barometer. But this would not follow ; for, 
although the wave would considerably increase the height of a column of 
the atmosphere, yet this, being the effect of the moon's attraction, would be 
supported by that attraction, and, consequently, it would not affect «he 
density at the earth’s surface. We often find, on an evening obscured by 
clouds, that, as the moon approaches towards her meridian passage, the clouds 
are dissipated, and the sky becomes clear. This is another effect which may 
be rationally referred to the attractive influence of that luminary on the 
atmosphere, 

ENGLAND AND THE GREEK QUESTION.—Tuesday night's Gazette contains 
a memorandum which is the first suthentic declaration of her Majesty's 
Government on the subject of the cession of the Ionian Islands. The docu- 
ment is that which the Hon. Mr. Elliot was instructed to deliver to the 
Preside nt of the Provisional Government of Greece on his recent mission to 
that country. It sets forth that England has always bad a deep interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of Greece, and cites the treaties of 1627 and 1832 
as evidence. Passing then from generals to particulars, the document pro- 
mises that, if Greece shall elect a Sovereign acceptable to the Queen and 
refrain from aggression against Turkey, her Majesty will propose to the 
Senate and representatives of the Ionian Islands her desire that they should 
unite themselves with Greece, and, if they are of the same mind, then the 
Queen will take steps to obtain the concurrence of the other Powers to that 
arrangement. But if Greece choose a Prince who shall be the symbol of revo- 
lution and aggreesion her Majesty will refuse to relinquish her pony ore 
On the other hand, a constitutional Prince will be honoured with the friend- 
ship and confidence of the Queen. 

OHIO is the greatest wool-growing State of America, New York and 
Pennsylvania next ; Michigan ranks fourth. New Jersey raises more potatoes 
than any other State, by two to one, 


LAW AND CRIME. , 
» Middlezex Sessions and the sittings at the 
pices Criminal Court began on Monday, At the 


{are to be tried the six persons charged 
Bank of England note-paper and for 
1em, named Grifliths and 


last ree 
vith stealing 
forgery of notes. Two of th friilit 
Purnett, have pleaded guilty. Anos Collier was con- 
vieted of having in his possession instruments for the 
manufacture of counterfeitcoin, Inspector Brennan 
jad arrested the prisoner while attempting to escape 
from a room containing two 1 ¢ 
laster of Paris, white metal, antim ny (used for 
the purpose of impariing a “ring” to base metal), 
files, and other instruments, The prisoner had ex- 
pressed his certainty that he should be acquitted, 
Sentence was deferred for an opinion of the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved, as to whether galvanic 
patteries came within the statutory descriptioa of 
machines, Elizabeth Pike was found guilty of 
nitering counterfeit coin, and, having been several 
times previously convicted of similar offences, was 
contenced to five years’ penal servitude. James 
Crooks was convicted of strect robbery, and was 
proved to be an old offender, who, after undergoing 
four years’ penal servitude from 1854, was sentenc: d 
from Marloorough-street to two »ouths hard 
Jabour not twelve months since, The Assistant 
Judge is stated to have commented with some 
eeverity upon the lenity of this sentence in the 
case of an incorrigible thief, and ordered hiun 
penal servitude for five years Henry Hi arne bad 
proken into a house in Regent's Park, and having been 
discovered by alabowing man nemcd Brady, who 
catered the house to prevent his escepe, attempted to 
strangle him by the “ garotte” manauvre, Previous 
convigtions were proved, He was senienced to ten 
years’ penal servitude; and the Assistant Judge, 
after complimenting Brady and another man, named 
Blore, who had assisted him in the capture, ordered 
them each a gratuity of £2. ; 

Mr, D'Eyncourt appears to look lightly enough 
upon an attempt at murder, <A fellow, named 
Bowler, assaulted the parents of one Mary Anne 
Connor, who afterwards met him and asked hii 


what he meant by beating them? Bowler replied | 


with bad language, and threatened to murder her, 
following this up by drawing from beneath his arm 
a large poker, with which he struck her on the head, 
knocking ber down insensible and inflictiag such 
injury that her life was some time in danger, Mr, 
D'Eyncoart said, had there not been a disturbance 
before he would have committed prisoner for trial, 
‘As it waz, he should send him to the House of Cor- 
rection for three months, with hard labour. So, ib 
may be seen, although an attempt at murder is by 
law punishable with death, if the intending assassin 
assaults his victim’s relations in the first instance 
he thereby reduces his chances of punishment from 
those of death to a brief imprisonment, Highly 
curious are the ways of law to those who fail to 
understand them, and they sre many, On the 
same day, at the Central Criminal Court, Cyrus 
Gray was tried for stabbing his brother-in-law, 
who had provoked him, after a dispute, by strik- 
ing him a severe blow in the eye; whereupon 
the prisoner drew a pocket-knife in retalia- 
tion. He was recommended to mercy and gen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labour, the Judge 
remarking that nothing would justify the use of a 
dangerous weapon. The variation between the two 
sentences for offences committed, the one almost in 
self-defence and upon grave provocation, and the 
other constituting one of a series of ruftianly acts, 
and perpetrated with a weapon prepared for the 
parpose—the one upon an assailant and the other 
upon an unoffending woman—affords a singular 
subject for reflection, 

George Henry pe Srrasoict Nevitie 
PLANTAGENED HARRISON, calliug himself General 
Ilarrison, last week received his discharge from the 
Court of Bankruptcy, He attributed his failure to 
his having fallen among thieves, aud also to his 
deprivation of the Duchy of Lancaster, contrary to 
Act of Parliament. Hts debts were upwards of 
£6.00, and his assets, including £70 of debts stated 
as good, only about £120, He had been bankrupt 
in 1842, and insolvent in 1852 and 1858, Before 
leaving the court he stated it to be his intention to 
become a candidate for the throne of Greece. 

An extraordinary paragraph from a provincial 
paper has been copied by the London press without 
comment. It purporis to be a report of an attempt 
ut murder by a man already on bail upon a charge 
of having *wilfally scorched a child to death.” 
Such a charge as this, amounting to one of murder, 
is surely not reckoned even by country justices as 
admitting of a prisoner’s release upon bail, And yet 
in this case, not only is the accused said to have been 
at large between his committal and trial, but he is 
reported to bave thrust a poker into the head of 
auother of his children to the depth of 3} inches, 
and, adds the reporter, “it is doubtful whetuer is did 
not penetrate the biain.” “ Horrible to rela is 
the phrase by which the local historiaa characterises 
this latter crime. 

An application was made to Mr, Arnold on behalf 
of the two constables accused of perjury in the matter 
of the unfounded charge against Mrs, Kevdal and 
her niece, of which we some time since gave the 
particulars, The police have since been endea- 
vowiug to glean evidence as to the characters of 
several of the parties by whom the testimony of the 
constables was contradicted and overborne, The 
Applicant, a police-cfficer, applied for a copy of the 
dc positions in that case, and urged that ‘ic was not 
au unusual thing for persons to come forward aud 
ontswear the police.” Mr, Araold replied that is was 
the rele not to grant such copies to see whether 
a cave could be established upon them, but it would 
be his duty to do so if proceedings were commenced 
‘Tue report setting forth the result of the inquiries 
by the police did not alter his opinion respecting the 
i ce given by the two constables, who have been 
odei ever since the dismissal of the charge 


n a charge against a strect musician for con- 
tsmug to play hy a housekeeper to 
desist, Mr, Tyr ed that, in order to con- 


stitute the offence, it is né ary that reasonable 
2 should be alleved for de g the performer to 


ntinue his noise, and, as that element was want- 
in this particular 
Ctarged, 

A report headed “ Important Decision,” and co 
taining a judgment given at one of the inferior 
Courts upon tue law as to servants pledging the 
credit of their employers, has appeared in most of 
the papers, However important the matter may be, 
there is certainly nothing new in the decision that, if 


nd con- 


galvanic batteries, | curious fact that they all had new boots on that day. 


| their customers, they do so at their own risk if the | of £500; men or boys losing one limb on service will 


| 


servants have been entrusted with moncy for pay- | 
ment, but chosen rather to embezzle them than pay | 
the amount, | 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. | 

Miss HOLLINGSWORTH AND WER WAYs.—Lonisa Hol- | 
lingsworth, nineteen, was convicted of stealing three pairs | 
of Loots from three children of Francis Kreppel. 

The prisoner met the three children of Mr. Kreppel in 
City-read on the 15th of December last. and deliberately 
took the new boots from their feet, and it was rather a 
A 


| shopkeeper, seeing ther in that condition, took them into 


ise, the prisoner was dis- | 


his shop, and, having ascert.ined who they were, kindly | 
furnished them with shoes, or they would huve hai to | 
paddis home through the streets in the wet, without any- 
thing on their feet. 

‘The clerk to Worship-street Police Court said the pri- 
soner was an old offenler in this way, having trequently 
been convicted before Mr. Hammill of robbing children by 
taking the boots and shoes off their feet, the nee! solf 
their necks, and any article of value that she could take 
away. 

The Assistant Judge sentenced her to be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labour for two years. 


4 


POLICE. 
EVERY TIOUSE HAS ITS SKELETON, — John Geary, 
describing himself as en artiticial florist, aud John Wray, 


an optician, were charged with the following rubberivs 
from private honse 

Neid, of the N division, said :—At a quarter to six 
ening LT was in plain clothes, and observed the prisor 
h two others, along Nicolas-street, New 
North-road. Ali four we into Mintern-treet, a short 
distunce off, and had a brief conversation; they then 
divided, and I, well knowing Geary, watched him. 
He passed on with Wray to 33, Mintern-street, where 
the latter took something from his po ket, went up the 
steps, opened the street door, and without hesitation 
entered and closed the door. I instantly went up to 
Geary, took hold of him, and asked, “ What are you 
doing here ?—some of your skeleton-key work ?” to which 
he replied, ** Now you know that is not my game.” 
At the same moment I caught sight of Wray flitting 
about the front parlour with a lighted taper. I conse- 
quently pulled Geary to the street door, knocked, and 
called aloud that a thief was in the house. Suddenly the 
door was opened by the prisoner Wray, I suppoce, for he 
was standing inside the passage, and I took the two to 
the station-house; the others I saw no more of, Upon 
Wray I found some lucifers and a wax-taner, a lady’s 
companion, one common key, and two skeleton keys that 
will open vearly every house-door in the street mentioned, 

Mr. Saxton, an engineer, and tenant of the house in 
question, identified the lady's companion as having been 
in his parlour shortly previous to the alarm given by last 


eve 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


witness, vppon hearing which he ran up stairs and found 
the prisoners in custody. 

A second charge against the prisoners was for stealing 
from the dwelling-house of M. Bernard Polak, 2, Dor- 
chester-place, New North-road. 

Emma Rose—I and my husband occupy the parlours of 
the house. Abont twenty-five minutes to six last night I 
was alone in the back parlour and heard a strange noise, 
I passed through the folding-doors, aud was astounded to 
see this man (Geary) with a large bundle in his arms. He 
looked at me an instant, then dropped the property— 
among which was a muff, several dresses, with other 
articles—and rushed out of the room. I followed, and L 
believe he was pursued, but escaped. 

Geary—I know nothing at ell about this—how should 
I? The other charge speaks of us being in Mintern- 
street ab a quarter to six o'clock, and here we are at 
twenty-five minutes to that hour. 

Mrs. Rose—I am most positive to this man’s identity, 
I did not see the other. I heard a knock at the street door 
just before finding prisoner in the parleur, 

Miss Henrietta Polak—That was given by the green- 
grocer’s lad, for when I chanced to open the docr he was 
standing on the steps, and at the same moment the 
prisoner ran from the front parlour into the street. 
L imagined by his appearance that he was a gentleman; 
but when Mrs. Rose followed and asked what business he 
had in her sitting-room, I desired the tradesman’s lad to 
follow, which he did, calling ous * Stop thief.” He after- 
wards returned, and told me that the man had knocked 
him down and got away. 

Geary—I suy again that I know nothing about this 
affair. 

Wray—Of course there's nothing against me with regard 
to it. 

Geary—I never saw this gentleman (Wray) until I 
chanced to meet him in the street, 

The prisoners were remanded, 


BESiEGING A COINER’S FORTRESS.—William Ballard 
and Eliza Ballard,man and wife, were placed at the bar, 
beiore Mr. Paynter, charged with coining. 

At seven o'clock in the morning Mr. James Brennan, 
an agent of the Mint authorities, accompanied by In- 
spectors Rolls, Brennan, Fife, and their subordinate 
oflicers, went to 17, St. Ann-street, and, flading the street 
door open, proceeded up stairs to a front room on the 
second floor, 2t which they received a check, in consequence 
of the doors being peculiarly and ingeniously constructed— 
double, with several bolts of iron, and barricaded snd 
secured by a large oak beam let into the floor, An i ttack 
having been made upon the dcor with sledge-hamuu rs, 
it at length gave way, and the police, entering the 
room, found the prisoners in bed. Mr. Brennan then, 
addressing the prisoners, said that he had received 
instructions from the Mint authorities to endeavour 
to put a stop to their extensive dealing in coun- 
terfeit enin, and had visited them accordingly. some 
of the officers having secured the prisoners, Mr. Brennan 
went to a cupboard, and found a galvanic battery charged. 
‘There was a marble slab with some plaster of Paris, with 
the implements for moulds of coin, with materials for 
colouring, coating, and preparing coin. ‘There were other 
things used in the process of coining. 

‘Yhe doors were produced and created much curiosity, 
They were, of course, much injured by the process of 
breaking open. 

Mr. Kolls, Inspector of the B division, produced four 
counterfeit balf-sovereigns fit for circulation, each wrapped 
ina piece of soft paper, which he found in a basin upon 
the mantelpiece. 

The male prisoner said—Of course they brought them 
and put them there. How else should they come in the 
basin ? 

Mr. Paynter—I shall at present remand you till Monday, 
when you can be further remanded, 


Tun ANGLO-CHINESE FLEET.—The following, we 
learn, are the terms upon which the seamen, marines, and 
boys forming the force will sail under Captain Osborn for 
A very tine body of short-service men-of-war's 
men are entering, all with “ very good” in every column 
of their certificates, They will, we doubt not, prove an 
excellent nucleus, upon which we understand Captain 
O-born hopes to graft native levies of Chinese seamen, 
The compensation for wounds is based upon the pen- 
sion for wounds given to our own men; but the 
grant to widows, mothers, and children, in the 
evens of any man being killed in action, is quite 
a novelty, and we congratulate the force upon it. 
Woges paid weekly while in England, but when abroad 
will be paid monthly ; the dollar at the same rate as in 
her Majesty's Navy. Once every quarter men can be 
furnished with bankers’ cheques for any sum they may 
wi-h to remit out of their wages. Three months’ ad- 
vance will be paid by advance-notes, on the same con- 


ditions as in the merchant service. Provisions on the 
same scale as in her Majesty's Navy, but no savings | 
allowed, 
scale than that of her Majesty's Navy, but will only be | 
paid ou discharge from the force and arrival in England. | 
Men invatided will be paid three months’ wages and 
provided with a passage to England. Compensation for 
wonnds, &c.—The widow, child, or mother of men and 
boys killed in action will receive the snm of £500; men 


tradesmen choose to trust tue domestic servants of | or boys losing two limbs on service will receive the sum 


Prizo-money will be granted on a more liberal | ! 


receive the sum of £400; other injuries in proportion. 
The laws and customs of her Majesty’s Navy will be en- 
forced, with the exception of “ corporal punishment,” for 
which “discharge from the force” will be substituted, | 
Clothing.—Men will be expected to provide themselves 
with the established kit previous to receiving their 
advance, and when abroad can supply themselves from | 
the clothing which will be kept in store, paying co-t price 
for the sume out of their monthly wages—Army and 
Nery Gazette. 

2 PRINCE OF WALES At RoME —A_ letter from 
as sOINe gossip about the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
The Prince ran round the studios with the ease of a private 
geutieman. He bought only two pictures—one from | 
Penry Williams, the other from Rudolph Lehmann. 
At the studio of the latter an incident occured which 
exhibits the thoughtfulness and goodnature of the young | 
Prince. Mr. Lehmann was arranging his room and white- 
washing his lobby when an Italian valet de place rushed | 
ip upon him, announcing, “IL Principe Inglese!” The | 
artist was a little embarrassed, he Prince tried to | 
pnt him at his ease by asking to see his book of portraits. 
Liven that was at home—not at the studio. Mr. Lehwana 
offered to go and feteh it. ‘* How tong will it take you ?” 
asked the Prince.—* A quarter of aw honr.”--*'Thea I 
will wait with pleasure.” The Prince lit a cigar, and Mr. 
Lehmann roiled home in the Prince's cacriage. Louis 
XIV a similar trial, had to say. “J'ai sail/i 
attend The Prince sat out the time, and bought one 
of the unfinished pietures on the wall; the artist returned, 
and had the honour of a sitting and an invitation to 
dinner. A portrait of the Prince of Wales has been 
added to Mr, Lelumaun’s remaikable book of contemporary 
heads. 

TUL METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—This line will, it is 
believed, be in full operation next week, The nominal 
opening takes place to-day, if no further impediment should 
arise. Everything is reported to be ready ; signals, points, 
23, permanent way, retaining wall, engines, car- 
and all the et cwteras necessary for the safe and 
ient working of a railway, ure pronounced in +satis- 
factory order. The question of fares has been one of 
much consideration with the directors, and they have 
decided that the most prudent course will be wo pro- 
ceed cautiously with the working of the line, They 
have their fears as to the effects of a “rush” of pas- 
sengers until their employés have become better 
acquainted with thg railway. It is this feeling which 
has no doubt led them to place the fares at very much 


and County, 38}; London Joint Stock, 35$; London and South 
African, 25} ; National Provincial cf England, 1419; Oriental, 55; 
Ottowan, $4; South Australis, $54 ex div.; Union of London, 334. 
Colonial Government Securities have rules sieady, Canada Six 

Cents, 1877-84, 106 x div.; Ditto Five per Cenis, 979 ex div. ; 
ditto Inseribd Stock, 97 ex div.; Mauritius Six per Cents, 110) 5 
New Branswick, 101} ex div.; aud Victoria Six per Cents, 1099. 

In Mise Langous Securities about an avecage buciuess has been 
travsac ed. Cryatel Palace, 3fex div.: Great Ship, §; National 
Divcoonr, 8f; Oriental Loland Steam, Sj ex div; Peuimeular and 
criental Steam, 72; Royal Mail Steam, of ; Trust and Loan Com- 
pany of Upp r Cana? 

‘Tho dealings in Joint-Stock Bank Shares have been far from 
nuurercus, yet prices have had an upward teudency, 
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i , Bugbrovke 

J. SMITH, Nottingham beershop-keeper. 
woollen a d linen draper—J RAOCON, Buckingbam, wine, spirit, 
ard hop merchant —G, SHRIM?@TON, Nursling, Souttampton, 
farmes HM. KOL*E, Leiuster- errace, Bayswater, builder — 
W. DAWSON. Noble-street, City, Manctes‘'er warcho seman —B, 
FLAY, “rexham, Do: highshire, tea desler._J. LOOK, Doddington 
Lodge, Battersea, catt.e er —T Ho HUTCHINSON, Offtan, 
Kent, farmer.—MARIA L KLLISON. Bi ace, Carcingtou- 
Street, Hampestead-rogi, vocal et. . Svirling-terrace, 
Belvedere rcad, Lambeth, earpenter.—J. MOU KE, Stalybricge, book: 
J.J. SHESELELD, Upper Bedford-plact Kusseli-square, 
con tmerelel traveler —J, SALITIL, Haydock, Lencashie, carpenter. 
J. BRADSHAW, Wisan, cl ox manite turer.—W. KING, Mane 
chester, dealer in faney wocllea c.ovhs. =F Ri WOKY. Waterioo- 
street, St Luke's, metal merehant.—H. Ro KNIGHTS, Caube: welle 
play E Oldser, Coninteion agent —A. H. RENTON, Ealing, 
civil enmy —W. PARKY, Chir bur, Saioe, fariner.~ J. VICLigia 
aud J. BIDDLE, Coventry. crinoline and elas ie Web manu!ace 
turers.—J, BAGGULEY, Bulwell No'tioghamshire, miller. —J. 
HERBERL, Betstol, farmer. —W. KI'TSELL, Peess*rign, Radnore 
ati re, baker and confection —G HEAD, -owlats, Glamorgan, vies 
tislier,~8 TOWNSEND, Kingston-upon-Hall, gnger beer mean 
fac urer.—W. ROUNDING, Bawpton, Yorkshire, millecand tarmer, 
RK. STIKZARER, Everton, licensed vcinaller.—G. 5 PALMER, 
Powerstock, Dorsstsnire —J, B. BARROW, Ke dal, Weatmorel nd, 
innkeeper —E. WIGDAHL, aneerland, ehipbroker,—J 8 COX, 
Birmingham, mil iner.— BRY Liverpool, bookkeeper. 
J.N. BO wman —J. TRUAN, Soeinion, Not 
tingham sh NOUKTHOVER Wimborne Minster, 
Dorset shir é KER, Ledbury, Hereiordsire, saddler, 
BK sPic Margnte. ‘LAMBE Sar illeld, 
aay er-maker, R. NORTH, n, Staffordshire confectimer, 
J. MASON, Wolverhampton, grover.— W. JAOKSON, stockport, 
Cheshire, builder —J. DURWELL, Irewich,  sailmaker—W, 
THOKYE, Catdington, Herefordshire, butcha.~ W. WILLIAMS, 
Wooithorpe, He e.ordshire, gardener - &, J. FOORD, Southsea, 
sh emake r.—G, JTAMUMS, Dudisy, Worerstr.hire, provision dealer.— 
K, HAKRISON, Sedgley, SuiYordshire, publican —J, GRIFFITHS, 
jun., Wotherton, ralop, fa mer—s. RB. S H, Kasibourne, 
Sussex, tutor. — J. BURRIDGE, ighion, cap maker, — W. Y, 
SMYTd, Bilston, Stafforashire, japanner. ~ J. MUIK, Kelston, 


keeper, 


W. BA 


higher rates than the public generally were led to expect, 
and which must be considerably reduced if the directors 
hope to compete successfully with their rivals, the omni- 
buses. For the whole distance the fare will be—First- 
class, 6d; second, 4d.; third, 34.; return tickets, 9d., 6d., 
and dd., according to clas’. For intermediate stations, or 
to or from Portland-road station to Farringdon-street or 
Paddington, 4d., 3d., and 2d. ; return tickets being respec- 
tively 6d.,4d.,and 3d. Parliamentary trains willrun at the 
stipulated rate of 1d. per mile, but the fare by them will,in 
reality, be no lower for the third class than by ordinary 
trains, as the distance is 34 miles, and the ordinary third- 
class fare 3d, The company are not bound by the Act to 
run what are called “ working-men’s trains,’ which are 
required by all Acts passed during the last two years, in 
cases where the railway has destroyed any dwellings of 
the poorer classes. The Metropolitan Railway has not 
touched any property of this description. It will do so, 
however, in the course of its extension to Finsbury, and 
by the Act authorising that portion, the company are 
bound to run a train night and morning at very reduced 
rates, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conn FxciuanGs.—The supplies of English wheat on sale this 
werk hes been very limited, and mostly in poor oondition, Selecte 
samples have sold steadily, at an advuce in the quotations of Is, 
per quarter; but other kinds have moved off slowly, at late rates. 
‘There has been # full averag» business doing in foreign wheat, and, 
iu some instances, the currencies have had an upward tendency. 
Ficating cargoes of grain have realised former terms, Malcing 
barley has moved off steadily ; other kinds slowly, at about sta- 
tinary \iicea, We have no change to notice in the value of malt, 
‘The oat trace hay become steady ; but the inguiry for both beans 
and peas bas been much restricted. Both English and toreign tour 
bas continued firm, 

ENGLish Cionrency.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 42s. to 
55s8.; ditto, white, 44s, to 588.; grinding berley, 24%. to 2a; 
distilling ditto, 294 to 328; malting, new, 32s, to 408. ; rye, 31s. to 
374. ; malt, 50x. to "88. ; feod cats, 16s. to 2s, ; potato ditio, 24s, to 
2h4; tick beans, 304. to 35*.; grey pons, 344, to 378.; white ditto, 
s68. Lo 44s. per quarter. Town-made flour, 443. to 47s. ; country 
marks, 333, to 37s, ; town housebolda, £84, to 40s, per 280ib, 

CATTLE.—Ouly moderste supplies of fat stock have been on 
offer this week, and the trade, generally, may be considered y, 
as follows :—Beef, from 3s, 24, to 48. 10d; mutton, 3s. Sd. to 
de. Ld. 3 1, 3a, 4d, to 4s, 6d. ; and pork, 3s, 84, to 42, 8d. per Sib, 
to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—These markets are well supplied 
with each kind of meat, end the trade is inactive, at the annexed 
quotations ;—Beef, from %s, 6.1. to 48, 2d.; mutton, 3s. 2d to 4s. ba. ; 
vial, ds, Gd. to 4s.4d.; ond pork, 3¢, 4d, to 48, 6d. per lb, by the 


carcaek, 

‘Le \.—Mort qitalities have moved off slowly ; nevertheless, prices 
are supported, “he shipmen:s from China to the latest dates were 
72.4 00 00.0. 

SI Good and fine parcels have commanded extreme rates, 
but low and damp qualities have solt heavily, as erooping prices, 
K flued goods ara ina tive, at 468. 3d. per ew. for common brown 
lunips Toe stock is now 62,978 tons, against 70,107 tons at this 
Line inet year. 


Corren.— Lhe transactions have been 09 a moderate scale, at about 
previous ‘The 8 ock is 8202 tons, agaiuet 7901 to. 52, 

Rick.—The demand 14 stea y, acd prices are well supported, 
Stock 96 tons, against 29,673 toms last year. 


Vis1o8s,— Fine qua ities of butter are in fair request, at full 
prices; but inferior parceia are a dull inquiry. Bacon sells steadily, 
on former terms, All other provisions are a dull inquiry, 

TALLOW.—The market is very fiat, and PLY.., on the spot, is 
soli ng at 44, 9d, perewt. ‘Lhe stock is 04,625 casks, aga vat 03,512 
deuto tn i862, 

O:Ls.—Linseed oil is gelling et £10, Rape is fim, at £49 10s. to 
£54 ; olive, £93 bo £61; cocoanut, £52 to £57; and ting palm, £40, 
French turpentine has rold at Yes. per cwt. 

Svinits.—There is only a limited business doing in ram, at about 
previcus quotations. Bran’y aud grain spirits are unaltered in 
value, but the demand for: hem is by no m<ans active. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £1 168, to £4 5s, ; clover, £3 10s, 
to £9108, ; aud straw, £1 12a.t) £1 16s, per ioad. A dull trade. 

C A! 3— Best house coals, 17s. 64. io 18s. ; seconds, 16s. to 178.; 
Hartley’s, 14s, to 14s. 6d, ; and manutacture’s’, 13s, to lds. per ton. 

Hors.—Fine samples commané about previous quotativns ; but 
ali other kinds are very dull) Mid and East Kent pockets, 90s, to 
10a ; Weald of Kents, 844. to 160s,; Sussex, 90s. to lovs.; and 
fores 94s. Lo L3us. cw. 

Woo! .—The ma iis very inactive, nevertheless prices are well 
supported, ; 

POTATOES,—The supplies are seasonably good, and the demand is 
inactive, at from 458, to 140s, per ton, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Tix transactions in Home Securities during the week, both for 
money wud time, have been very moderate ; mever theless, the market 
nas continued steady, and, in rome instanres, the quo ations have 
had an upward tudeocy, Consols. for transfer, uave realised 92) § 
13; Ditto, tor time, 923 93); Reduce! and New Three per Ceuts, 
449493; Exchequer Buls, 58. to 12s, premium, Bank Stock has 
sold at 233) to 235, 

Indian pldog &e, have changed bands somewhat freely, at full 
prices Indie Five per Cents vave marked 1053; Ditto, Bonds, 
25s. to 248, prem. ‘The Five per Cent Rupe Paper has been 
looy 43 the Fiver per Cent dito, 1124 vo il2j. The 
De-ventures tave realised 10 j. 

‘The demand for money bas been moderat: ly active, and the rates 
of discount have b-en weil supported, In ths general market the 
best Com nercivl ius are “one at 2% to 3 per ornt, 

© stil continue to import largeq anwties of gold from New 
York, notwith Uauding that the premium ¢ as been as high as 23 per 
cent 
‘Phe demand for si! ver is inartive, at 61}4. per ounce for bar qua- 
lities. Mexican collars are held at very full pries ‘The shipments 
to India are likely to be on a tnoderate scale fur some time. 

‘The quantity of stock abso:bed b_ the Portururse Government 
last veasamo ntrd to £1,934,059, incluaing £583,00) of the bouds 
an] sorip of he new lows. 

Turkish Securities, in the early part of the week, were very flat, 
but .bhe market has sines recovered it# depression, Most other 
Foreicn Se urities h ve ruled steedy. Ruvrian Scrip has maraed 


Flintshire, farmer,—K, CHADWICK, Salford, Lancashire, firewood- 
maker, 


Tvespay, Jan. 6. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—W. REDMAN, Whitby, York- 


shire, builder, 
BANKRUPTS,—F, K, KUPITZ, MC, High-strect. Shadwell, 
—W. CLARKE, William s-terrace, Victoria Park, boot 
ER, Brighton, commercial agent — J. Py 


EH. P. FIRMING 
, Lorris gicn-mews, keg ware-road, cabdriver.—W. H. CAR- 
, Broinley, stove! and iron forger.—T. P. M'CARTHY, Royal 


MONT 
Mint-street, Tower-hil, t bacoon iss —J.4.SA UNDER, Ula Manore 
sire t, Chelsea, buil’er,—v, PENYOLD, Blackmoor-street, Deury= 


lane, chemist.—G_ HARDING, B enheini-road, St, Joliu’s-wood, 
cen ist.—J. 8. HEWITL, Greenwich. late clerk in the General Post 
Office, T. BOARD and J. IKVING, Worship-street, feather 
merchants.—C. ¥. WRIGHT, Montrove-t rrace, Holloway, messenger 
to the West London Union.—H. HORTON, Oxtord-s ad, Lower- 
road, Islington, Jae man.—J. TEULON, Canonbury-lane, Islington, 
inter,—J. HARAIS, Fulbam St Mary, Norfolk, cattle dealer.— 
HOLUSS, Golden-lane, $i. Luke's, chandl-r — Kk. LOMAX, Great 
Ruseeil-s:reet, Bloomsbury, wolicitor.—B, SCALES, Dals on, vite 
tuailer.—W. BROWN, New Pyo-street, Westminster. general dealer, 
C, SELF, Middieton-stres t, Clerkenwell, cabivetmaker.—W_ H. DER, 
Cambri ge, painter.—K. TAYLOR, jun,, Ka: tbourne, Susser, tubace 
conist,—R. H, WLLSHERE, Kiizabets-terrace, Bow, foreman to a 
miller —F, CHIRM, Dawley, Shropshire, grec r.—J. HAM, Redruth, 
Cornwall, burch-r.—J. GREASLEY, Scard-rough, bookseller,—C, 
RDMONDSON, Braoford, skirt manufacturer—R. J, TONGS, 
Kingston-upon-Hu!l, merchant.—J, M'DERMOLT, Liverpool, boot 
aud show maker —R. WHAT CON, brighton, coffechouse-keeper — 
J, JENKINS, Berry Wdge, Durham, builver—G TEASUVALE, 
Stenhope, Vurham, boot and shoe maker —J, LDSON, B mningham, 
retail brewer.—J, BRIDGNS, Brmiigoam, assistant gre e.grocer, 
W. HUMPHRIES, Barnbroek, Worcetershire, clerk.—R. CO KE, 
Hulme, Maneh ater. townsman.—J. CUSiMLNS, Bristol, beer 
reiailer.--M, BATEMAN. Haoham, Gloucestershire, deacer in ay 
and streaw.—J. HUN?INGTON, Sheflield, joicar.—J. GRwEN, 
Sueflield, warehouceman,—W FOSTER, Sheflivld, photographe.— 
A. NICHOLLS and A. NICHOLLS, jun. Redruth, Cornwal, 
builders.—J. BAINES, Redoitch, Worcestershire, beernouseke = 
J. LEE. Chesterfield, Derbyshive, prolessor of music —MaA..¥ 
JANE LAW, Wortshorn, cashire, farmer —W. JACK 
Kidderminster. Worcestershire, tador.—J. PERRY, Ri dberough, 
Gloucestershire, geocer.— OAKES, Wolverhampton, Stacfora- 
shire, licensed yict.aller—B, R. SHEPPAKD, Frome. Selwod, 
Somersetshire, in keeper,—J. FAIRCHLLD, Farnham, Surrey, beer 
ratailer—G. MABEK, Bath, Sonermetshi baker,—J. SiMON, 
Stendish, Lancashire, beer retailer.—J. GOWER, High Enster, 
Essex, farmer.— 3. CLARKE, Lincoln, carpenter —b. BUCK, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, cap manufacturer.—T. HACK, Culvervhorpe, 
Lincolnshire, gardener.—J. BATE, Hove, Sussex, aentist.— 
J. HARKIBON, Fenny Bentley, Derbyshire, shopkeeper.—F, 
STONE, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, shopkeeper.—W. GORVATE 
adoxton-juxta-Neath, Glamorganshire, iarmer,—A, VAUGHAN, 
Halesowen, Worcestershire, chacter master.—A, PEKGL, Dewsburr, 
Yorkshire, tobaceonist.—T. FIELD, Hale-owen, Worcestershire, 
carpe: ter.—R. JONES, Llanddanielfab, Anglesey. farmer.—W. 
HUOPSE, Port) mouth, bookrel.er's as: istant,—R. JON Bs, Hinck- 
sbay, Shroyshire.—W. WILLIAMS, Glanilyna, Carnarvonshire, 
desler in pigss—P. INGS, Ringwood, Hants, outfitier.—G. F. 
MARE, Pic adilly, Middlesex, civil engineer, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
D. GORDON, Bogbaiu, farmer,—J. M‘FEE, Saltcoats, 
J. LONALDSON, Cried, 
Peebles, tarmer, 


shipowner, 
plumber aud gastivter—G, SHERIFF, 


EWABE OF PILLS AND ALL OTHER 


MEDICINES; they always aggravate chronic complaints: 
but DU BaRKY'S delicious health restoring os i 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


No, 49,832 : 


Toon 
Klisabeth Jacobs. N raitt 
extreme nervousness, indigestion, 

nervous fancies—Cure No 54,816. fhe Hor Temes Tv. Gomphell, 
Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestien snd vorpidity of the liver, 
which had resisted all medial treatment.— ure No. 54.812. Miss 
Mid ae es re Spar ia tins, 

. i a 

ee, Mis omen tees bees 
Phillips's, teadealers ; Batty’. Pewty and Wood's; A a4 
Gracechureh, strost ; 4, hae ores ; $s, by 298, Oxford-street 
M4, er -strest ; 30, end 45) Charing-cross 
and oll Grocers and Ohemista, z é shies 


ee 


F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYR 
craic SOURS EWgusts fini ieee 
v oO 


at is. or free for 14 stamps, Page 
‘endera, at is. 14d., by post from 
‘oodeock. Chemist, Lincoln. 


lib, Se. 9d. ; 


on 
ety ak 
61 


‘ling merit.—Of all Medicine 
. db. 


EYNOLDS’ OLD ENGLISH FAMILY 
3 senves, 49. Od. post-free 
Poet wy ny penny bef pre gas “hyn Mig 4, Deeumont. 
equare, Stepney, oudon, 
PILLS 


H OLLOWAY'S 
INELAMMATIONS CONTROLLED. — Cases ternal 

intlammation in the throat, lungs, liver, «nd bowels are at! 

happening during the winter, and loudly cali fora 

such as Holloway’s Pills. supersede blood-! 

antimony, and similarly dangerous treaument. 


ANOTHER CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE couca BY 


R LOCOOR’s PULMONIC WAFERS, 
Wo ritengtann a tale tan Bas pon ee ort re aera cons 


a ive, 
» mercury, 


Ig ioz prem.; Portuguese, 3 to 34 prem.: Venezuela, 16 dix; and 
Torkish, If dia Brazilian Five per Cents have been done at 101; | 
Buenos Ayres, Deferred, 354. Egyptian, 951: Greek, tj; Mexican 
7 Moorish, $7 ; Italian Railway, 744 ex div. ; 
: Russian Five per Cs *, 
Powr-avd-a-Ha't per Cents, 9¢h ex iv. ; Sardinian Five | 

; Spanish ‘thiee ver Genta, S4f ex div.; Ditto, | 
jexdiv.; Turkish Old Six per Cent, 81h; Ditto. 14s, | 
, ine, ORS ex div. ; Turkish Consolides a8]; Veneruels | 
Three por Conte, 214 ex div. ; Divto, One-a d-a-‘ialt por Conts, Wg 
ex div.; Autre an Five per Cents, £9; Duteh Four per Cents, 103; 
and Italian Five per Conts, 708 ex div. 

Joiutestock Bank Shares bave bee in fair average request, at, for 
the most part, full quotations :—Agra and United service, 91; 


7! 3 Dies 


i 24: Au-tralesta, 71; Bank of Egyp, 259; Bank of 
Quee ce de di Hritisn Norvb Atuerienn, 531 ; Chartered of Britian | 
Colum! Chartered of India, Australia, and China, 21; London 


rumptive cough for 12 or 13 years, and, atver consult) vi 

phyricia was induced to try your Waters. The rey cape 5 
*ta» taneous relief, and »he has not had aucther attack since.” To 

singers they are invaluable for the voice. They have a 

teste, Price 1s, I}d.and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by alt Drugy’ 


iNNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
excellent for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
ga mer oad oy a 


OCKLE'’S ANTIBI ILLS for 
C S| ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 


indigestion acidity, hewrtburn. 
lency, Kpasmas, oe 
Gn aes iendte Wo had of oi aedionee Voukan. i ba ch 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES'S HALL, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 


dese, Benen or Hutte dee Saat Dor 
ten, Wai sto— = 

and Mr Winn. Conduc:o:—Mr. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Baloony, 

3a.; Admission, Is. 


pl ed 
R. AND MBS, GERMAN REED, with 
Mr, JOHN PARRY, will appear EVERY EVENING {exoe 

Paturday) at Hight and SAtURDAY MORNING, at. Three o' 

_ Rie wd FAMILY ier after which Mr. JOHN PARRY will 
reduce a new Do ic ‘Scene entitled MRS. ROSELEAF S 

ri ITTLE EVENING PARTY. ROYAL GALLERY OF 1LLUS- 

TRATION, Is, Regent-street, 


HRISTY’'S MINSTRELS BV EVERY NIGHT. 

at, Mists, ant, Every Weteenty 
anni Lt temas mod Mas 
6 ', New Bond-street ; and at Austin’s, 3 2, See 


RE-IsSUE, REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Now ready, Number 1, Price One Penny, 


HE MUSICAL HERALD, containing :— 
“ Drink to me only we | bmg oe, ‘| Glee tor Three Voices. 


Calloott.—** 
hallow’d ground.” 


London: B BLAK®, 421, Strand; and by order of all Book and 
Sellers, fat ae 


f Teens. lad. by . 
Fai a Wm. Hutchins Westeing W UPd 
tread, ‘tis hall G for Three 


Now ready, post 4to, price 5a, 


OSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM and Catalogue | \2,, 
information to guide the obletor, with fal socount of all ha 
By E. A. OPPEN, 


stamps of every coun (Beg. 
‘The Album and Catal Pek arataly, price 3a, each. 


London : B. Buake, 431 


HE "WEEKLY VOOALI ST, “No. L 
(published this dvy), contains a New Song by, Balte, and a 
Christm vs Song, with 2 Piano Accompaniment, 
Pabilehes Bey. vise One Penny, 
HE BOY’S PENNY MAGAZINE,— 


Contents of the saa h Senate Number :—1. Crimson 
). 2 When I'ma Man. 3. Cotton in India (Illustrated . 
Out Old Feiat. jack and a Select 


Dragon, 12, The Father, 13. 
Lh gy ng he gh dye PR 9 
Tee rad eh aie. 
London ; 8. 0. Beeron, 4, Strand, WC. and all Booksellers 


in town and countr. 


UST oc price 6d., by post for 7 Stamps. 
paper may eel ALAN AOK. Hag Tilustrated and Perfumed. 
Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and 24, 


fel all the trad 
HE PARLOUR MAGIOIAN : a Handy 
Sane THe MAG! oiageen 10 OVA ik Kier How iy Maksand 
Work the Dancing Figures, w tree for Five 
Btamps. READOWS oN Tae WaLte trons y the Hands, 64 


Ensgravicgs, post-free for Five Stam; 
- r'G . CLARKE and Co 252, Strand, W.C, 


THE PLANT OF OIL-COLOUR PICTURE-PRINTING. 


R. GEORGE BAXTER, the Inventor and 
Patentee of this beautiful i passe, baving retired from his 
artistic labours, is Lagel Giaponel - pert with a Dag oe 
‘er, to Mr. Vinosnt ‘eatbourne 

Ha'l, Westbourne Ke grove, London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIO 


AEB omeln peed oan. UREN, bees to bli — oe 

we ‘ an io 

ye novel ion of his ae for making 
Pens, he introduced a new series of his 


which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, ‘and 
above all, CHRAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation 


and defy competition. 

Bach pen bears the impress of the name as Pompe abe! uality, 
ant thay are put op in boxes, containing ene gross enth, with label 
outaide, and facsimile of his signature 

AL uest of nu persons in tuiti J.G. has 
introduced hie WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are ly ada) to their use, being of different 
the vartons kinds of ‘writing eS pie 

taug! 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Merchants and 


Booksellers. 
wholesale Dealers can be mupplied at tho Works, Graham-xtreet, 
een! OM, coeeaioan, Mow Seek 5 3 end 37, Gracechurch- 


HILDREN’S PENHOLDER,--PEBRY and 
00.'8 ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER is admirabl: 
for giving children a free and saav handwriting. Price id., 3d. 64. 
ea'h. by all Stationers. Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-sq., and 3, 
Cheapside. | 


Pzxcits, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks 


A, W. Fab 
POLYGRADE Leap PENCILS, 
Sold by ail Scationers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
Sole Agents—-Herxtamannand Rochussen, 9, Fridsy-st., London, E.C 
NS 


Ac DENTS, by Road, River, Pond Railway: 

in the Field, the Streets, or at Hom ided againa® 

taking Pe the RATLWAY PASSENGERS 2 ASSURANCK 
MPANY, 64, Corabill, London, £140,000 has been already 

&: compensat: 

Apply at then Ratt tothe Local 

La way sullen, Agents, or at tho Head 


Office, 64, 
WILiiaM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway haniaiahe Assurance Company, » empowered 
by Special Act ofr Parliament’ 1849, 


OVE RNESSES.—SOHO BAZAAR 
PP pf gp ppg 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 


London ; by the appoin: 
towna in England or a, whnloale at 
*elnaban's LL Whisky.” 


AMPBELL'S FAMED MIXTURE of 
and LOWLAND TODDY WHISKIES, 


18s, 6d, per galion. Carriage 
F. and “BS Fp. aod D. Oampbell, \THelensbarg-on-Ciydo, 


A UCHTERTOOL WHISKY of full strength | “4 


i fine flavour, 36s. per degen ; 
froa—T. FOX PONTON, Little Carter-lans, 


OR CHRISTMAS PARTIES.— Cordials, 


Mint, Ginger, and Limes ; Shrube. ma 
for Winn ant Ais; Potulefor Nulled 1 
356, High Hol i Stont, isa Pint. ADAM 


aeesie PALE COGNAC, 


fingle | i 3a, 
‘ea, Bimal 


tgs tpt fhe Jamaics eign ag ED + Sherry, 
atr 2 ‘bottinn at above Sar; 
i, W. REILLY, 82, Finsbury-pince North, ¥ Fisebwy-ogeare. 


MPSRIAL SHERRY, 30s.; XL, 36s ; Port, 
36a, ; Champagns, 36«,—IMPERtAL Wine Co., 34, Oxford-at., W. 


Hone wer *S PURE TEA not ot being covered 
bed Hotay en colour prevents the 


Teas 

Seas te eodecs e 

Weaten inater-bri¢ ge-rd. (No. 24). | Old Soctcwen demeet ay 
Rrompton—Mayera, Elm-tarrace. 
‘Dodson, 96, Blackmisn xt, “eller, Toad. 

Old 8 Simpeon (333), 

Islington—Purvia, near Angel. , Stewart, op. Station. 

Agents in every ‘in the Kingdom. 


‘E ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —What 
oan Pedy more fatal in seks commeyancns juencea than neg! 
isemety in KEATING: pete DLoZENa a J "Efe ane 


~~ 
in Boxes, is. a. = STS A 


Kaariro, a St. Paul! 

Draggists, &. 

Te 5 a pin aied 
direct, to wo} GUM-COLOURED 
ecmmended 


Biwi for Arviselal Tecth, fre 
Best Bish hr ari Clings 17, Sie. Single Teeth 
from Sa, Sets from Vive Guiness. Cousuitation tree. suo 
eeaful reals and efficacy of their system vide For the 


RIZE MEDAL for ALEXANDRE’S 

BARMORIUMA, which obtained the fullowing flattering 
award from he the J —_" Bovetty, of construction of harmoniuma, 
with excellence of ee ae and fine 
qual: hy of tone.” Reeaia CM AEE RIAs andOO. No, |. In oak case, 
one stop, five ostaves, 10 in 2 an 


. 1A, 


LEXANDRE’ SDBAWING- BOOM MODEL 
HA nmap eat the best that can be made, price hed parr 
varieties at 25 and 35 guineas, Iliuatrated 


foeten and harmo i upoa application to CHAPP. UD and 00. 
moniums oe 
No, 50, New Bond-strest. = 


PRIZE MEDAL for the NEW SIX- GUINEA 
Portia spe ber by Alexand.o, with five octaves, two foot- 
oak case. bg toler tae 


Deseriptive on appli- 
superior to all o 


raga ir sbwy arm 00. 50, New Bon 
Suc ohone mer HABMONIUMS by 


ALEXANDRE, nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at 
CHA PELL'S, 50, New Bond-street. 


RIZE MEDAL.—CHAPPELL and CO,’S 


ENGLISH MODEL VOTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To ama‘eurs 
Broadwood or Collard 


the 
ality, the ish Model w: the most perfectly satis- 
y oramens wee action is of the same 
iption above makers’, and therefore 


RIZE MEDAL for CHAPPELL'S PIANINO 
(ad ert a Paya 4 elegant Pianoteste, of a small size, manu- 


peerage hes  eaapeed to mall. so ogionrd prog 
rooms, , Hee. 

Waretoted to hove ia tana and so be the best” and cheapest ‘ano- 

forte, with check all the latest improvements Price, in 


mahogany, rosewood, and wal: 24, 25, 26 guiness. 
Tarlely may be seen at Chappall aud Gon, 0, New Bond-etret 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CHAPPELL and CO, have a large STOCK of ig ged 
CnORT ES sor AAS, By Broadwood, Collard, Erard 
ta of every description. 


Ghappal and and Oo., No. 40, ‘New. ‘Bond: street. 
IANOFORTES at CHAPPELL’ 8, — The 


largest STOCK in Lon Broadwood, Collard, Erard, 
&c., for BALE or HIKE.—b0, Now’ Bon lf pening 


NTOINE COURTOIS received a prize 
medal at the es for BRASS INsTRye NTS. 
ne Albert received a agent 


yt medal for clarinets, &: 

for the above makers, 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 214, ‘Regent-strest, 
to who: ms 0 peteh ote wes was also awarded wind instruments for 
military bands, Price-liste of the three makers sent on application. 


OOSEYS’ o ‘MINIATURE id PIANOFORTE, 

17 guineas, in Wereus or Mahogany.- Messrs. Boosey and 

ioe have much pleasure in announcing the introduction of a new 

ianoforte, ‘Tne Miniature,” which they believe the public will 

LLcmenscinay quite unrivalled, as comviuing cheapness and an excellent 

quality of is The Miniatare F ianoforte has the full com Ss 
ip a simple 6s great brilliancy, as w 

= 6 & 5 poy = yf as is ratabie alike fee ts 

, study, or schoolroom, and, and compact 

com is adapted for apy 


mate, 
Illustrated ctus on #) te Booey and Sons, 24, 
w — —| ~~ -ylaleaneetaeaedentiam 


IANOFORTES.—INTERNATIONAL 

EXERTION JURY & AW ABDS—Oioss 16, 

mention—MOORE and MOORE (John and Hen: 
” Pianofortes 


IANOFORTES.—H. TOLKIEN'S 
eg Ry OE 
hear Seneedinary plac piano. a price, ita low 


ISTIN and CO,’S Brass-Band Instrumente, 
Distin and Co, have been awarded the Prize Medal of the In- 
ternational Exhibition for the excellence of their Musica) Instruments 
, Altos, Tenors, Baritones, Kuphonions, Ventil Horns, 
and Monster Contrabasses ; are are cheap, easy to piay. pertectiy ta tune. 
rape poet 9 and 10, Great New port-strest, London. justrated 


BRASS 


UTLER’S - BAND 


compara, double action, well mean, Hobs a Os 
‘o at 
. Allerders 


Organ A: Three ves, 
Celestial Stop, £3 ibs. ; with Four Stops, £5 198, Extra for Stand, 25¢ 


HABsS and PIANOFORTES cheaper than 
Waa AiR, BOY tS att 
Oxtord-atroet, W. The trade supplied. ‘ 


MUSEMENTS for WINTER EVENINGS, 


UNRIVALLED PRIZE-MEDAL 


OCK-STITCH SEWING - MACHINES, 

a lar Forest by a Wheeler ‘fal ca Mfg on with 
recent ee ee additions, = arr om pose, maaee, 
corder, hemmer, &¢., &c., will stitch, hem. bind, cord, gather, 
and embroider ; ia simple in design, not iable to got out order, 
and srrong and durable; the work will not 

fave a ey il qin from 500 to 2400 of the firmest and most 


stitches per mint They can be used equally well for the 

fivest ete or the thickert joth, and will atiteh with beaaty 

and regular’ Gonecio’ of work shat can be done by meana of 
|-sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstronmes. 


39, Rerent 
Manufacturers of Foot's Patent Tmbrlla Stand. 


F, THOMAS and CO.’8_ Patent 
SEWING-MACHINES—A SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL 


been awarded to these CE RATED a INES, 
Fg men may be had on application 


O LADIES.—Hair-plaits for Coronets, or 

for mixing with thin hair, 3a, 64. ; also in } 
&c, to form the headdress. by Pe gh age ng si 
. from. ool Ay rg a 


t fronta, from a large varie; ee , in every 
colour, can fom if re from pated be on veep 

List of with particulars, frees on sppiication to 

poe — Manufacturers, 45, bourn- 


Consumption, Co 
Raeumatiorm, &c , instantly rel! 
BROWNBS’S CHLORYODYNE. Never 
in sealed har the 
' Chloryodyne” engrav 

testimonials accompanies each 
Sole gg rm d, T. DAVENPORT, = nt Pond 
atevet, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in boteer, and 4s, 6d. 
Sent carriago-free on receipt of stampa or Poss ‘often order, 


10H SILK 

Checks, Chénéa, and Millerates, 122. 94. to 17a. 
Beat Double Mi fa. 9d to 

Patterns free. PETER BOBINSON, | 


EF RB ENOUGH M N O 8, 
Retiens variety of soloum anty fine quality, 3a, 11d. per yard . 
berdeen Winosva, lis. oa. to te. Fal Dress 
Patteruates PATH RIALS IN, 164 $9 19%, Oxford-strect. 


it DRESSE SB. 


ial 


PET 
Vrrves MANTLES. 


PETER ROBINSON 
is desirous of Geomine ovpeeial stew tention to bis Stock of 


bmp sina every novelty in form and "eisalne, and of the most 


quality, at prices from 4 to 25 guineas. 
Velvet ia most suitable material fot Lada Winter Wear, and is 
more le this sevaom than it haa been for many years. 


Book of llustrations gratis and port-fres, 
ss Bae Robinson's, 105 vo 108, Oxford-street. 


NEW OPERA CLOAKS 
Téned throughout with Silk sod quilted, one guinee. 
Materials, from 2ls. to 24 guineas. 

Jexandra and Victor ccs 


Just purchased, Several Hundred 


ASHING GRENADINE DRESSES, 
Pure White. at tls, 94. Fall Dress; veual price, 18s. 6d, 
tree —PETEB ROBINSON, 103 te 108, Oxford-street. 


are 
50 gts KS—PATTERNS FREE, 


Rich Checked Glade, 


£2 2s, for 12 ya 
Patterns and Prices of 
Rich stock of Silka. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


100 PATTERNS, SILKS, POST-FREE, 
of all the New Winter Coloured Silks, plain and figured, 


from | gainea the 
at NICHOLSON: 8, 60 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


PATTERNS, BLACK SILKS, 


port- free, of ali approved makes in Moire Antiques, Glands, 
Poult de Soie*, Logger te mag de Tj Gros de Naples, Ducapes, Gros 
Royals, Ac., from i gu’ 


At At NICHOLSON, 0 he 53, ‘52, Bt. Paul’s-charebyard. 


10( PATTERNS, POST-FREE, 
of New Aberdeen Linsey Woolseys, Knickerbooker 
Winaeys, Reps Royal, Winter Mohaira, French Merinos, &c,, from 
6a, 6d, the Dreas, 
At NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


DOZEN CAMBRIC 


1000 HARDAS OEIEs - 6s. per Dozen, Sample Half- 
dovex pent on receipt of 3s, in 
RicHOLson’ 8, 0 to a8, oa Be ‘Paul's-churchyard. 


oO You WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED ?—Boys' Knickerbocker Suita in Cloth, 
from gmt Useful School Suita, from !28,9d. Patterns i As 
Cloths, Directions for Measurement, and 4% wings of 
Dresses, | post-frea—MicuoLeon's, to 52, St, P: ‘rehurebyard 


RCHABD and CO., ARGYLL HOUSE, 
The Guinea Tarlatan Robe, 


els L 
Embroidered nine Hem’d Stitched Cambric Handkerchiefs, 


room Elegance. 
256 to 252, Regent-street. 
ESSRS, SWAN and EDGAR beg to 


son unce that the Lot of Rich Fancy Silks they have just 
bought from thres Paris and Lyons Manufacturers of the hig! 
eminence, and which they advertised last week as the largest and 
chea;est they have ever had to offer, embracing every description 
of Fency Silks for walking, dinner, and evening wear, are pow 


ready for sale at lens than half the usual prices, 
Piccadilly and Regent-street, 
D LONSDALE AND co,, 
6 Oe men FAMILY DRAPERS, 
29, 30, 31, Aldgate me Fenchurch-street terminus), 


menced 
THE AUTUNN SEASON 
with all Novelties, Eeglish and Foreign, 
P 


NEW seas CROSOYEER REPPES, 9.9 9d, 12 yards. 
of all goods post-free. 


SILE3, SHAWLS. MANTLES, FANCY 
DRESSES, &c, 


R. WILLEY and SON, being desirous of 
bave pW we yey bm stack previous to the annual stack at 
eales amounting to 10s. and upwards. 

Beg will find thia an unusual opportunity for making pur- 


faa the Fteok el-o comprines 
one TOSLERY, FLANNELS. BLANKE' COUNTERPANES, 
‘and GENERAL DRAPER 


Gentlemen desirous of 
solicited to try Ford's Eurekas, ga Ly 
fivting ehirt made.”—Observer. 


25s. 6d., and 38s, 


Ford and Go, Patentees, 38, Poultry, London, E.G. 


JAN, 10, 1863 

yttsey CANTEENS for Officers, £10 
Case, containing the following ; 

PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIvas, 
6 Table spoons ois Loar aon Sais 
6 Table forks. 2 016 0|1 Paireugertongs <2 05 8 
6 Dessert spoons =e. «0:13 6 | 2 Sali oo oe ORG 
6 Dessert forks e- ©13 6/1 Butter knife ~ 086 
6 Teaspoons .. » © 8 0/6 Tab'e kni eo O11 0 
3 Egg spoons .. es O 5 O| 6 Cheae ditto .. -~ OF O 
1 Soupiadie .. es ©12 0| Pair of meatoarvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fish carvers .. 014 0| Pair of ch carvers 9 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies .. +» © 8 0} Isory-handle steel .. 0 35 9 
1 Mustard spoon o18 eo =m IMO 


prices o 
it their Manufactory, Queen's P' and Cutlery Works, 
Obeerve the addres se me War shad 


D®2.. ¢ CHBOROMETSEE, WATOH, and 
CLOCK M. 


the Queen, and MAKER OF THE GREAT 
CLOCK FOR THE towns ov PARLIAMENT, invites attention to the 
Bick of watches and Drawing and elegance of design of his extensive 


Tablet Gold Foreign W: 8 guiness 
* 
cm 
. 
” 


tlemen’s do, 10 
Gentlemens dane dia msslh Lever Welae 18 
Strong Silver 
ent/emen's Gold Compensation Balance W aiches — 0 

Do. Siiver do. = 


Gold and Sil 5 eH, 
and Silver 
Bracket every description. ‘hu clegenh cuore oe 


London-made s¢ Gold Albert and Guard Chaisn, ta 
Dest, at, Bearer a. ablcining Contes Bank) ; Font worl 


and Marine Oornpass 
whart, 
ee £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES, 
=a | ee 
(Gorey Pa 0d peep, Mia med detent es 
Majesiy, 483, Stran (opposite Northumberland 


House), London, W.C. 
ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 


and CLOCKS.—M. F. Dent, 
reg At arena SE ema 
CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), London, S. : ae 


OLD AND SILVER WATCHES.—A 
round, well-finished, silver watch, 42s.; small ditto for 
Jadies, 55x, ; Bo ry gee levers, Sts. to £10; handsome gold watches, 
Bin. to £10; gol from £10 to £25 None but sound 
watches kept, and teed. B. W. FARE, bie 
Oxford-atreet, W., Loadon, Old gold and silver watches and jewels 
bought or taken in exchange, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 


rormanes of all 


B RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
Black Fenders, 3.. <i to Ga, | Improved Ooal-box 

Bronzed Fenders, 10a, to 30s. Coal Soo: 

Bright Lag and ‘Ormoulu, 65s. 


per rail fre. —Biciiagp and Joun SLACK, 238, Sirand., 
Exbibition eda}, } 


Priao Me 
SAFATY FOR STREET DOORS. 


HUBBS’ PATENT LATCHES with small 


Fireproof Safes of ail 
very purpose.—Chubb and 


Sons, 47, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C. een 
HRISTMAS and NEW YSBAR'S GIFTS. 


The Lord Gate, Bay Equilibrium Ditto, Leo | 
Pavent Alexandra Chair. comfortable, an: 
moderate in price. A. SEDEEY. and C cO., To hegenteatrest! We 
Londoa, Lilustrated Catalogues gratis. 


URNITURE.—Handsome Drawing-room 
domplata bed at Bite Scecentiel eer Suites, at £7 10s, 


Tilustrated Catal post-! 
SIMONS, i7! and 172, ‘Towenham-court-road. 


RAUGHTS round DOORS and WINDOWS 
prevented GREENWOOD'S Rion IEDEAR CRESS 
ae for the bottom of Doors. 


ian open , and Parent the noise in closing. “I. 
be m airtight, easy, m — 
Green wood, Carpenter, Pavaxites, I Arithar-st. West, London-bridge, 


ALE of WORCESTER PORCELAIN, 
The late Propristors of the Royal Foresia: 
bave made arrangements for the DISPOSAL ry As he AT 
STOCK by PRIVATE SALE, for a linzited period, at 91, Cannen- 
street, Lx ndon, EC. 
Worcester, January, 1863, 


J)ONN’S REFINED PURE OOLZA OIL, 
a cuphationly mnereneok for purkiy and 

brilliansy of burning in Moderator and other Vil Lamps. 

DUNN and OV., 59, Cannon-st., City. Delivered free aight miles. 


EEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 


made with the fi fi English Seed. 
THIS CELEBRATED BRAND, 
distinguished upwards of © cmiacy See peri snd strength, hes 
resived the approv: 
Fist UrAeTURED tN 
Sold by most Grocers from the Cask ; and in ilb., Canis- 
tera. —Kagn, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, andCo., - London, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT OORN FLOUR 


jand for light breakfasts, 20° 
UBTLE.—M‘CALL’S WEST INDIA, 


Bitte, 20: onitieneh sad Ce and cation 108, 6d ‘per po 
an 

J. M°CALL and CO., Provision Stores, 137,Houndadi 

Prize Medal for oe pacers process of 


overcooking, whereby news and flavour are 


ree COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
desi 


ind 0035 38, Poultry, London, E.C. 


ADIES’ INDIA, WEDDING, 

JUVENILE OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT, the 
in London, is at 3. New Cov 

a ones ont "Lace and Sewed 
house. ita and Wedding 
Hotios. GEORGE HIMUS, 

VES and easily CL. 
SE it ek cet CALCD 


from S gpa ot 
cen Soe gee i witeee in 


: 


lower than any other house in the king- 
= Post-free on applisation.— W. Waller, Court Hairdre ser, 11, 
Cam) cidge-terrace, Camden-road, N.W. 


Mes ls, HAIR-WAVER (the original), 
a simple apts ant ciegens invyution, for giving 9 quatetel ant 


wave of in a few minutes, without 
eh any! ing injurious, Post-free. with instruc- 
tions for we, 14 stampe—J. M. TRUEVITT, Inventor, 1, Acton- 


SMITH and CO.’8 EXTRACT of 
ES’ FEET, for Invalids end Culinary Use. 


ts. 28, and 4a, al Chemists, Grocers, &e, 
tet Portland-etrest, Ragent-orek. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Tinga to to the breath, 
aor hog Perfume 
ta OWLAN 


OLLEY’S KALLIPLOKAMON, — This 
cantharides, be 


NO NEW YEAR'S GIFT IS BETTER THAN 


O LDRIGDE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
established od mprrentie of thiety yours, which fs the best endenly 


Cum ‘HANDS AND LIPS cured in 
one night, by GROSSMITHT'S EMOLLIO. Prioe ls, 14d.,end 


ecrand, Londo, 
OX-HIs- Cita ie tn fone and LUBIN’S 


“is and | 6] 


pretty case, 7a, ; OF 


Se Maryse Strand, fn the Oousey of Matis, 97 
. Catherine-wtrest, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDar 


Tanten: Printed 


the Parish of 
THouas Fox, 3. 
JANUARY 10, 1853, 


